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CHAPTER V. BECOMING INDISPENSABLE. 


“Master will be glad to see you, miss, 
in the library, if you please.” 

“Very good, Wilson. Is Mr. Creswell 
alone ?” 

“Mr. Radford, the agent from Brock- 
sopp, have been with him for the last half 
hour, miss: but he’s on the point to go. I 
saw him getting on his gloves as I left the 
room.” 

“ Very good ; tell Mr. Creswell I will be 
with him at once.” 

The servant retired, closing the door be- 
hind her, and Marian was left alone with 
her mother. They were in what they had be- 
come accustomed to call “their own” sitting- 
room, with its bright chintz furniture and 
tasteful appointments, as Marian had de- 
scribed them in her letter to Walter. It 
was tolerably early morning, just after ten 
o'clock, and the sun lit up the garden and 
the grass plot, from which the slight frost 
had not yet disappeared, though the snow- 
drops and the crocuses were already show- 
ing their heads in the flower borders, while 
the ditch-banks of the neighbourhood were 
thick with promised crops of violets and 
primroses. Mrs. Ashurst, whose infirmities 
seemed greatly to have increased within 
the past six months, was sitting by the fire 
with her face turned towards the w indow, 
enjoying the brightness of the morning ; 
but her back was turned to the door, and 
she had not caught the servant’s message. 

“What was that Martha said, my dear ?” 
she asked. ‘‘My hearing’s getting worse, 
I think. J miss almost everything that’s 
said now.’ 








“You had your back towards her, dear 
mother ; and you were too pleasantly occu- 
pied looking at the bright weather outside, 
and thinking that we should soon be able 
to get you out for a turn up and down the 
long walk, in the sun. Martha came to 
say that Mr. Creswell wanted to see me in 
the library.” 

“Again, Marian? Why you were with 
him for hours—when was it—the day 
before yesterday.” 

“Yes, mother; you're quiteright; Iwas ff 
there, helping him with his accounts. But 
there was some information which had to } 
be supplied, before we could finish them. | 
I suppose he has obtained that now, and 
we can go on with our work.” 

“You're a clever child, my dear,” said § 
the old lady, fondly stroking her daughter’s ff 
shining hair. 

“There’s more use than cleverness in } 
what I’m doing for Mr. Creswell, darling jj 
mother. Don’t you remember how I used 
to make out the boarders’ bills for poor { 
papa, and the ‘ general running account’ to 
be submitted half yearly to the governors? | 
These are larger and more intricate mat- § 
ters, of course, dealing as they do with the 
amount and sources of Mr. Creswell’s in- f 
come; but I think I have mastered the { 
method of dealing with them, and Mr. 
Creswell, I imagine, thinks so too.” 

“It must be a very large income, my f 
dear, to keep up all this place, and x 

“Large! You have no conception of it, 
mother. I had no conception of it, nor of 
how it came in, and grew, and is for ever 
growing, until it was before me in black 
and white. Original funds, speculations, 
mortgages, investments in this and that, in } 
ships and wharves and breweries, in foreign 
railroads and Ah! good heavens, it’s | 
enough to turn one’s brain to think of!” 
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And the girl pressed her forehead with her 
hands and stood motionless. 

“Yes, my dear,” said the old lady, 
stretching out her hand, and drawing her 
daughter gently towards her. “I’ve thought 
more than once, that this house with its sur- 
roundings was scarcely the best school for 
a young girl who had to face poverty, and 
battle for her livelihood. And, indeed, I’m 
far from thinking that, even so far as ’m 
concerned, was it wise that we should ori- 
ginally have come here, or that we should 
have stayed so long. I wish you would 
propose about Mrs. Swainson’s lodgings 
again, Marian, for . 

‘For Heaven’s sake don’t mention Mrs. 
Swainson’s horrid lodgings again, mother. 
Are you tired of your visit here ?” 

‘* No, my dear, not in the least ; I’m very 
happy, as happy as I ever expect to be 
again in this world, but I know there’s 
such a thing as outstaying your welcome, 
and———’”’ 

“Who has been putting such ideas into 
your head? Not those horrible girls! 
They have nothing to do with the arrange- 
ments of the house, they—there, I always 
lose my head when I think or speak of 
them !” 

“You do indeed, Marian; I cannot ima- 
_ how it is that you and Maud and 

ertrude don’t get on together. You always 
seem to blaze up like | don’t know what, 
especially you and Maud! No, my dear, 
the young ladies have always hoped we 
should stay on, but that of course is im- 
possible, and 

** Perhaps not impossible, mother !” 

“Why not, my dear? Do you think 
that ?—oh no, thank you! I guess what 
you mean; I’m an old woman, I know, but 
I’ve still my faculties left, and I can see 
through a millstone as well as most people 
of my age, and though I’m not apt to be 
—I forget the word, but you know what 
I mean—I declare once for all I won’t do 
it!” 

*“Won’t do what, mother! 
have no notion what you mean.”’ 

“Oh yes you have, Marian. You heard 
what Dr. Osborne, whom I never could 
abide, but that’s neither here nor there, 
suggested about my becoming Mrs. Caddy, 
or rather Mrs. Caddy’s successor when she 
went. I’msure you, who talk of having a 
spirit and a proper pride, ought to see that 
I couldn’t do that! Your poor father 
wouldn’t rest in his grave if he knew it! 
You remember he never would let me do 
anything with the boys’ clothes, or hair 








I declare I 





brushes, or that, always would have a ward- 
robe woman, and now to think of my be- 
coming a housekeeper: ~ 

“But, mother, there !_ you shall not worry 
yourself with that idea any more, and still 
we won’t think just yet of Mrs. Swainson’s 
nasty lodging! Kiss me now, and let me 
go! I’ve been keeping Mr. Creswell wait- 
ing full ten minutes,”’ 

What change had come over Marian 
Ashurst to cause her to speak in this way 
to her mother, with flushed cheek, and 
kindling eye, and elated look ? 





black, blank, sunless future, which she had 
seen before her in all its miserable inten- 
sity, its unavoidable dead level gloom, when 
first she’ arrived on a visit at Wolgreaves ? 
What was the vision which during all that 
period, but especially since Tom Creswell’s 
death, had haunted her, waking and sleep- 
ing, in company and in solitude, had been 
ever present to her thoughts, and had wrung 
her heart and disturbed her mental peace 
more keenly even than the thought of 
poverty, the desire for wealth ? Dare she do 
it ? 
that, but little doubt of Mr. Creswell’s daily 
increasing dependence on her, and regard 
for her. There was no one else in the 
world now, in whom he seemed to take the 
slightest interest. 





What | 
hope was dawning over the deep of that | 


She could, she had but little doubt of | 


He had been deeply | 
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grieved at his son’s death, laid up for | 


weeks afterwards, one would have thought 
that life for him had lost all its zest and 
flavour, but lately in going through his busi- 
ness details with Marian, he had referred 


to the dead lad almost calmly, and had | 


spoken of him, almost as he used to speak 


of him in the days, when his brusquerie | 


and bad style, and consequent unpopularity, 


were gall and wormwood to his father’s | 


heart. She was thoroughly and entirely 
essential to him. He had told her so. 
He had said plainly enough that with no 
one else, no paid hirelings, no clerk, how- 
ever trustworthy or confidentially employed, 
could he have gone through the private 
accounts, which showed the sources of his 
revenue and its investment, and which had 
dropped into almost hopeless confusion and 


arrear ; from which they were only rescued | 


by her quick apprehension, clear business 
knowledge, and indefatigable industry. He 
sat by in mute wonder, as she seized upon 
each point as it was laid before her, and 
stopped him in the midst of his verbose 
and clumsy explanation, to show how clearly 
she comprehended him, and how lightly 
she undertook the unravelment of matters 
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which seemed to him almost hopeless in 
their chaotic disarrangement. 

What a wonderful girl she was, Mr. 
Creswell thought, as he looked at her 
poring over the items of account as he read 
them out to her, and marked the sudden 
manner in which her cheek flushed, and her 
bosom heaved, and her eye dilated, while 
that ready pen never ceased in its noiseless 
course over the paper. How thoroughly 
natural to be able to throw herself so en- 
tirely into the work before her, to take evi- 
dent interest in what would be to others 
the driest detail, mere husk and draff of 
soulless business! He knew nothing of 
Marian Ashurst, less than nothing. That 
dry detail, and those soulless figures were 
to her more interesting than the finest 
fiction, the most soul-stirring poetry. For 
they meant something much better than 
fiction ; they meant fact—wealth, position, 
everything. She remembered, even as she 
jotted down from Mr. Creswell’s loose me- 
moranda or vague recollections of sums in- 
vested here or securities lying there, or in- 
terest payable at such and such dates—she 
remembered how, as a child, she had read 
of Sinbad’s visit to the Valley of Diamonds, 
and how, in one of the few novels she had 
come across in later life, she had been 
breathlessly interested in the account of the 
treasure in Monte Christo’s grotto. Those 
delights were fictional, but the wealth re- 
corded in her own handwriting before her 
own eyes was real—real, and, if she mistook 
not, if the golden dreams had not warped 
her intellect and dazzled her brain, en- 
joyable by her. Thoroughly enjoyable, not 
as a miserable dependant permitted to bask 
in the rays of prosperity, but as the origi- 
nator of the prosperity itself, the mistress 
of the fortune—the No wonder her 
cheek flushed; she felt her brain throb 
and her head whirl; the magnitude of the 
stakes, the chances of success appalled her. 
She had never realised them before, and 
while they were beginning to dawn on her, 
the desperate effect of her proposed end 
upon one who had hitherto been loved by 
her she had steadfastly contrived to ignore. 

If she dared to do it? Why should she 





| not dare; what was it to dare after all ? 


Was she to lose her chance in life, and 
such a chance, simply because as a girl she 
had agreed to a foolish contract, which, as 
it seemed, it was impossible could ever be 
fulfilled ? Was her youth to be sacrificed 
to a preposterous engagement, which, if it 
was ratified at all, could only be ratified 
in grim middle age, when all power of 





enjoying life would have fled, even if the 
hope of anything to enjoy were then vouch- 
safed her? She knew well that people 
would be ready enough to bring accusa- 
tions against her, but of what could they 
accuse her? Of selfishness? but it would 
not be merely for her own self-advance- 
ment, that she would take advantage of 
the opportunity that offered for better- 
ing her position in life. Her mother was 
thoroughly dependent upon her, and the 
past few months had made a wonderful 
difference in her mother’s physical condi- 
tion. With plenty of comfort and atten- 
tion, with a command of certain luxuries 
and the power of remaining perfectly qui- 
escent, knowing that there was not the 
smallest occasion for mental disquietude, 
Mrs. Ashurst’s life might last for some 
time, but the smallest mental worry would 
probably be fatal. This Dr. Osborne had 
said, and it behoved Marian to think of her 
mother before any one else in the world. 
And yet—and yet? Was it all to be 
forgotten and stamped out, that one halcyon 
time of her existence, that one period in 
which she had ceased to think of the 
struggle for living, and to love life for 
being as it was? Was that one green 
oasis where she had rested so pleasantly, 
forgetful of the annoyances past, not caring 
for the dangers to come, as she lay beside 
the bubbling fountain of Hope, and drank 
of its pure waters, was that to be swallowed 
up in the world’s Simoom, and to vanish 
with every trace obliterated? Or was it 
but a mere mirage, unsubstantial and un- 
real? As she battled with herself she 
pressed her eyes tightly with her hands, 
and endeavoured to recall those scenes of 
her life. She would see her lover, modest, 
earnest, hopeful, delighted at his so-far 
success, sanguine as to that which was to 
come. She would remember the cheery 
manner in which he would meet her doubts, 
the calm self-reliance, never degenerating 
into bravado, with which he spoke of 
their future as perfected by his efforts. Re- 
miniscences, looks, tones, each had their 
effect upon her. Then she would think of 
that future, even when painted as glowingly 
as in Walter’s fervent expectation. And 
what was it? Genteel poverty, at its best. 
The coming together of two hearts in a 
cheap lodging, with a necessity for watch- 
ing the outlay of every sixpence, and a 
short career of starved gentility as the 
crowning result of a long life of labour and 
waiting. And to give up all she had in 
prospect, all she had in command, she might 
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almost'say, for this Poor Walter, poor 
Walter, what would he do! All his whole 
life was bound up in her, in her his every 
thought centred. How would he— wait 
though! She was not so sure of what she 
was saying! Who was this—Lady Caro- 
line Somebody, of whom he wrote so 
strongly ? Twoor three times he had men- 
tioned her in his letters. Marian recollected 
having smiled at Walter’s first description 
of this great lady, who, though he tried to 
disguise it, had evidently been struck with 
him; but now she seized on the idea with 
quite a different object in view. Suppose 
she should carry out what she had in her 
mind, it would be expedient for her to show 
to the world—to such portion of the world 
as chose to be inquisitive or indignant about 
her proceedings—that all shame, so far as 
breaking off the original engagement was 
concerned, did not rest with her, that 
Walter himself had not kept faith with 
She broke off the thread of her thought 
abruptly, she could not battle with herself, 
she knew how vain and ridiculous the ac- 
cusation would be, how the object of it 
would shake it from him with scorn ; but it 
had a certain semblance of truth and likeli- 
hood, and it.would do to bring forward, in 
case any such defence were ever needed. 

“Well, missy,” said Mr. Creswell, look- 
ing up from the papers on which he was 
engaged, “you see I’ve been compelled to 
send for my assistant; I couldn’t get on 
without her.” 

“Your assistant is only too glad to come 
when she finds she can be of use to you, 
sir. Has the pass-book come from the 
bank, and did you get those returns you 
asked for from the Wharfdale Company ?”’ 

“What a memory you have, child! I 
declare I had forgotten what had stopped 
our work the other morning. I remem- 
bered only that you would have gone on 
until you dropped, but for want of material. 
Yes, they are both here.” 

**T see ! and the totals both approximate 
to the sums you mentioned. There will 
be no difficulty now in preparing the rough 
balance-sheet. Shall I begin that at 
once ?” 

“No, no, missy! that is too large an 
undertaking for you. I'll have that done 
down at the office. I’m only too thankful 
to you for the assistance you’ve rendered 
me in getting the items into order, and in 
checking matters which I could not pos- 
sibly have submitted to an uninterested 
person, and which I’m—well, I’m afraid I 
must say it—too old to go into myself!” 











“Since you praise me, I have a right to 
claim a reward, and I demand to be al- 
lowed to carry out my work to the end. I 
shall be proud of it, proud to think that, 
when next these accounts are gone through, 
you will be able to look at mine, and 
see that they do no discredit to your book- 
keeping pupil.” 

There was a slight change in Mr. Cres- 
well’s voice as he said, “ My child, I don’t 
suppose this task will occur again in my 
lifetime. It would have stood over well 
until my poor boy came of age, had it 
pleased God to spare him. I have only 
done it now from a renewal of the old stock- 
taking habit, a desire to see how my 
worldly affairs stood before——”’ But the 
voice broke, and the sentence was left un- 
finished. 

“But surely, sir, it must be a source of 
pride, and of pleasure too, to you, being, as 
you have often pointed out to me, the 
architect of your own fortunes, to have this 
convincing proof of their stability, and your 
success ?” 

“Success! my dear child! pride! plea- 
sure! Ah, missy,a man must have lived 
but a small life, if towards the end of it, he 
looks for pride and pleasure in the amount 
of his balance at his bankers, or for his 
success in having heaped up more money 
than his fellows !” 

“No! not in that entirely, of course! 
but in having carried out the main idea of 
his life and 2 

“ The main idea of my life! that was in 
existence but a very little while, missy! 
The main idea of my life was to make my | 
poor Bessy a good husband, and afterwards 
—when the boy was born—to leave him a 
good and honoured name. Both those hopes 
are extinguished now, Marian. The first 
went years ago, the last—you know when. 
And this,” pointing with his pen to the 
bank book in front of him—‘this has no 
power to fill their place.” 

Both were silent for some minutes, then 
Marian said, “ You have shown me how 
silly I was to speak as I spoke just now.” 

“* My child, you spoke as a child. As one 
who has never known—who, please God, 
never will know, the vanity of such re- 
sources as those in time of trouble.” 

“‘ T spoke as one who has known sorrow, ! 
Mr. Creswell, but who also has known, and 
who never can too gratefully acknowledge, 
the kindness of friends who were willing 
and able to help her. I think, I am sure, 
it will be a source of satisfaction to you to 
remember that your position enabled you 
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to soften, very much to soften, the severity 
of the blow which so recently fell upon my 
mother and myself.” 

“There, indeed, you show me some use in 
what you are pleased to call my ‘ position.’ 
It*is long since I have experienced such 
gratification as in being enabled to show 
some neighbourly civility, to the wife and 
daughter of my old friend. Even if you 
had been personally very different to what 
you are, I should have been pleased to do 
it in remembrance of him ; but your mother 
is the gentlest and the most amiable crea- 
ture in the world, while as for you ¥ 

He paused for an instant, and her heart 
beat high. Only for an instant; she re- 
sumed her normal respiration as he laid 
his hand softly on her head, and said: “If 
I had had a daughter, child, I could have 
wished her not one whit different from you.” 
She was quite calm again, as she said: “I 
am so pleased to hear you say that, sir; for 
as you know, there are but few to give 
me that affection which you truly describe 
as being the only thing worth living for. 
And I am so glad that I have been able to 
be of use to you, and to have shown you, 
in a very poor way indeed, how grateful I 
am to you forall your kindness to us, before 
we leave you.” 

“Leave me, Marian? What are you 
talking of child ?” 

“The fact,” she replied, with a sad smile 
— “the dire hard fact. We must go, 
sooner or later; and it is the best for me— 
for us, I mean—that now it should be 
sooner. We have remained here longer 
than we intended, many weeks longer, 
owing to—to circumstances ; and we have 
been, oh, so happy! Now we must go, and 
it will be better for us to look the fact in the 
face, and settle down in Mrs. Swainson’s 
lodgings, and begin our new life.” 

Mr. Creswell’s face had grown very 
white, and his hands were plucking ner- 
vously at his chin. Suddenly a light 
seemed to break in upon him, and he said : 
“You won't go until you’ve finished the 
balance sheet ? Promise me that.” 

“No,” said Marian, looking him straight 
in the face, “I'll finish that—I promise 
you.” 

“Very good. Now leave me, my dear. 
This unexpected news has rather upset me. 
I must be alone for a little. Good-bye ! 
God bless you!” And he bent, and for the 
first time in his life kissed her forehead. 
“You—you won’t forget your promise ?” 

“You may depend on me,” said Marian, 
as she left the room. 








Outside the door, in the bay window 
where she had held her colloquy with Dr. 
Osborne on the night of Tom’s death, were 
Maud and Gertrude, seated on the otto- 
man, one at work, the other reading. 
Neither of them spoke as Marian passed ; 
but she thought she saw a significant look 
pass between them, and as she descended 
the stairs she heard them whispering, 
and caught Maud’s words: “I shouldn’t 
wonder if poor Tom was right about her, 
after all.” 





AS THE CROW FLIES. 
DUE WEST. PLYMOUTH, 

Tue black voyager, perched upon the great 
hollow globe of gun-metal, that crowns the 
Beacon at the east end of the Breakwater, 
looks towards Plymouth and its lusty children, 
Stonehouse and Soveupest. How different now 
from the time when Haydon took Wilkie to 
North Corner Dock to see the pigtailed fore- 
topmen, lounging along, smoking their long 
pipes, cracking jokes at every one they met 
—men, women, or French prisoners, and jost- 
ling their way among the crowd of bearded 
Jews, salesmen, and soldiers! The crow is 
bewildered at the variety of roofs which 
offer him halting places. The Charles the 
Second citadel bastions invite him; the roof 
of the Victualling Yard is tempting; the 
wall of the Dockyard affords good views of 
Hamoaze. On the Mount Wise telegraph he 
could rest for a moment; the rope houses of 
Devonport, the gun wharf, the building slips, 
all need the observant bird’s attention, were 
his flight not so straight and swift to the Land's 
End. He glances, however, with delighted eye 
over the Sound from Penlee Point to Drake's 
Island, from the Mewstone to the entrance of 
Catwater, from Stoke Point to the highest 
terrace of trees crowning the woods of Mount 
Edgecumbe. 

In Henry the Second’s time Plymouth is de- 
scribed as ‘“‘a mene thing, an inhabitation of 
fishers,” but was soon rich enough, in its 
dangerous conspicuousness, to be worth plun- 
dering; so down came the French upon it, 
like eagles on a fat lamb, in 1377, when Hugh 
Courtenay, Earl of Devon, drove them off and 
chased them back to their ships. In 1388 the 
Gauls were at it again, and burnt part of the 
town; andin 1400, and 1403 they also plundered 
it. The part they burned, local antiquarians say, 
is still called Briton (Breton) side ; while Old 
Town-street represents the uninjured side of 
the quondam fishing village. The slow Saxon 
nature at last roused to a sense of danger and 
the necessity for more security, and in 1439 
Henry the Sixth made Plymouth a corporation, 
and gave it the right to fortify itself. In 
1512 the ramparts were still further increased. 
A gleam of light fell on the town, to which all 
English eyes turned, when, in 1471, Margaret 
of Anjou landed here; and in 1501 Catherine 
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of Arragon, with her cold Spanish pride, 
stepped on shore at Plymouth, on her way to 
meet her husband. An old house in Catte- 
street used to be shown as the one in which 
Painter, the mayor, welcomed her. Spenser 
mentions the Hoe as the spot, according to 
the fabulous British history, where Corineus, 
the companion of Brute of Troy, fought with 
Goemot, one of the stoutest of those giant 
aborigines, tall as lighthouses, who once pre- 
vailed here. Two giants, with clubs in their 
hands, were cut, ages ago, on the turf of the 
Hoe to celebrate this great duel, and the steps 
were, till recently, pointed out by which 
Corineus dragged down the lumbering body 
of his rival and flung it over the cliff into the 
sea. 
The crow remembers that, from the Hoe, 
keen eyes first saw the great gilded and 
crimson sails of the Armada, towering against 
the horizon. There is a legend, that, some 
hours before this, Drake was pacing here 
in jewelled hat, ruff, cloak, and rapier, with 
other brave Devonshire captains. He was 
playing at bowls when news of the proud 
fleet’s approach came, but he would not leave 
till the game was finished. ‘ Let’s play the 
last bowl,” he said, ‘‘and then have a bowl 
at the Spaniards.” Could: men of such calm 
courage fail to give the Armada to fire and 
storm, to hungry reefs and greedy sands? No 
wonder that on the anniversary of that grand 
day it was the fashion for Devonshire bells to 
clash, and men to shout, maidens to wear posies, 
*prentices to rejoice, and the mayor and corpo- 
ration of Plymouth to flaunt their grandeur in 
scarlet, and to treat their visitors with cake 
and wine, 

Sir Francis Drake appears in Plymouth legends 
as a magician, It is believed by the country 
people that when the Plymouth people wanted 
water, Sir Francis Drake called for his horse and 
rode straight to Dartmoor. There, among the 
granite blocks and the heathery valleys, he 
searched about for, and found, the clearest and 
fullest spring of Sheeps Tor. Instantly uttering 
some words of incantation, Sir Francis galloped 
back the thirty miles to Plymouth, without pul- 
ling bridle, the obedient stream racing after its 
master close at his horse's heels, and following 
him into the grateful and rejoicing town. The 
sober fact is, that Sir Francis obtained a prosaic 
act of parliament from good Queen Bess, and 
coaxed a score of proud private gentlemen 
to allow the stream to pass through their 
lands. When, at last, the water coursed into 
Plymouth, it was welcomed as if it had been a 
living sovereign, by the firing of cannon and 
by mayor and corporation in full scarlet. 

Plymouth had some hard rubs in 1643, when, 
after the Cavaliers had taken Exeter, Prince 
Maurice levied an army of seven thousand 
stout-hearted western men, and joined Colonel 
John Digby, who, with three thousand Royalist 
foot and six hundred horse, had already 
taken Mount Stamford, which was within half 
a mile of the Sound, and commanded part 
of the river. 





What was Plymouth then? Clarendon tells 
us it was a rich and populous corporation, and 
the greatest port in the west, next to Bristol. 
The castle stood strong towards the sea, with 
good platforms and ordnance, and a little more 
than musket-shot from the town rose a fort 
much stronger than the castle, both command- 
ing the entrance into the harbour, then under 
command of Sir Jacob Ashley, and a gar- 
rison of not more than fifty men. These forts 
had guns and shot, but no provisions, the king 
having been afraid of alarming his enemies by 
making any preparations for war. Sir Jacob 
Ashley being recalled to the king’s side, the 
mayor, aided by a parliamentary committee, who 
kept asharp eye on him, held the castle and town, 
which was guarded with a small and irregular 
earthwork, while to Sir Alexander Carew, a 
Cornish gentleman of fortune, the fort and 
island were entrusted. And here one of those 
romantic episodes, so frequent in the civil war, 
mingles its intrigues and vicissitudes with the 
story of Plymouth. Carew, afraid for his 
Cornish estates, and seeing Cornwall and all 
Devonshire, but Plymouth, pass over to 
the king, began to propose secret terms to Sir 
John Berkley, the governor of Exeter, But 
Carew, too anxious for a pardon, under the 
king’s own hand, delayed so long that he was 
betrayed by a servant, and the mayor instantly 
surprised him in his fort, and packed him off, a 
prisoner, by sea to London. 

Clarendon paints very strongly the state of 
mutual distrust in Plymouth when Digby first sat 
down before the walls. If Carew, who had been 
so violent for the Puritan cause, had been false, 
who could hope to be unsuspected? But the 


trembling town was saved by the indiscretion of | 


Prince Maurice who, on taking Exeter, marched 
to Dartmouth, which he surprised. He had lost 
the tide in the affairs of men when he returned 
to Plymouth. The parliament had sent five 
hundred resolute men and a staunch Scotch 
officer, who meant mischief, a perfect Dalgetty, 
ready to eat his own boots and everybody else’s, 
and prepared for rat soup and nettle salad, 
rather than surrender. The Cavaliers made no 
way against Plymouth. 

In 1644, the king appeared, in person, before 
the place, hoping to scare it into a sudden sur- 
render ; but the Governor Essex had put in the 
town Lord Roberts, a sour dogged man, who 
never knew when he was beaten. The king, 
tired of waiting for the surrender, left it to Sir 
Richard Grenville, who had sworn a soldier’s 
oath to take the town before Christmas, and 
who had already so quarrelled with Lord 
Roberts, that every prisoner on either side was 
either hung or put to the sword. 

Sir Richard drew off from the town, and 
retired to Ockington, which he barricaded with 
three regiments of old soldiers to keep the 
Parliament men from Plymouth, and then pro- 
posed, among other crazed schemes, to cut a 
trench for forty miles from Barnstaple to 
the sea, by which, like a true Bobadil, he 
offered to defend Cornwall and Devon from 
all the world.. After that Grenville’s vanity, 
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rapacity, and ambition, sent him all wrong; 
he denounced Goring, and ordered the people 
to rise en masse and beat him out of Cornwall 
if he dare enter. He refused to act under 
Lord Hopton, the king’s general-in-chief in the 
west, and was finally committed to prison by 
the prince for his oppression, tyranny, and 
disobedience. A gate, the sole surviving relic 
of the old Plymouth fortification, was pulled 
down in 1863. 

An old resident in Plymouth, has drawn a 
graphic picture of the town, about the year 
1809, and the crow, refreshing his memory by 
this means, looks back and sees again the Ply- 
mouth of the past. Old admirals then paced 
the streets, pig-tailed sailors revelled in the 
grog-shops, old heroes perambulated the Hoe. 
It was the time of hard fighting and press-gangs, 
of courts-martial, and frequent stringing up at 
the yard-arm. Old Haydon, the shrewd, clever 
father of the artist, was a printer and book- 
seller then, in a large shop nearly opposite 
the end of Market-street, facing the awkward 
Guildhall. Haydon used to relate to favourite 
customers how, when a boy of seventeen, he 
had heard an old seaman describe the horrors 
of the storm of 1703. The man had seen 
Winstanley, when the sea was breaking over 
Drake’s Island like a cascade, go off from 
the Barbican steps to the Eddystone light- 
house, of which he was the builder— but 
neither builder, nor the slightest fragment of 
the Pharos, were ever seen again after that 
night. Newsmongers and quidnunes of all 
ranks frequented Haydon’s shop. Old Cap- 
tain Winne used to drop in, telescope under 
his arm, on his way to the Hoe or the 
Citadel. Winne had been with Lord Howe on 
the first of June, and used to relate exult- 
ingly how, when our line was complete, the 
admiral shouted, ‘‘‘Then up with the helm, in the 
name of God !” and dashed through the French- 
men, felling seventy of the enemy in the 
Montagne alone with his sweeping broadsides, 
The Duke of Clarence, when stationed at Ply- 
mouth, fell in love with the fair sister of this 
Captain Winne. Then there was old Admiral 
Manly, who is said once, in a fog, to have kept 
up a long and steady fire at a cloud, that he mis- 
took fora French ship. In Haydon’s shop these 
veterans often met Admiral Vincent, a captain 
of 1747, who wrote a book on the non-existence 
of matter when he was between eighty and 
ninety years old; and brave one-armed Sir 
Michael Seymour, of the Amethyst. That 
huge man, General England, the lieutenant- 
governor, also sometimes dropped in. The 
Duke of York, by some supposed to be his 
brother, had christened him ‘‘ Great Britain.” 
Another habitué was Herbert, the banker, a 
thin old man, whom the townspeople had 
christened. ‘‘ Death,” from the following story. 
Two tipsy sailors blundered one night into 
the banker’s garden, in Frankfort-place ; the 
shutters not being closed, one of them looked 
in at the window, and saw the pale, gaunt old 
man nodding alone over his parlour fire. He 
instantly called to his lingering messmate : 





** Jack, Jack, heave a-head; if you never 
saw Death before, here he is.” 

And a fine Holbein picture of senile decay 
the story gives us. 

The old resident remembers once, in this 
same war time, vachting near the French coast, 
knowing old ‘ Billy Blue” (Admiral Cornwallis) 
was between him and Brest, with twenty or 
thirty line-of-battle ships. Presently he saw 
hull down the mast of a large vessel ; then soon 
after rose up two vessels, one towing the other. 
The Thetis, of forty-four guns, had been cap- 
tured by Sir Michael Seymour's vessel, the Ame- 
thyst, of thirty-six. It had been a butchering 
fight of an hour anda half. The ‘Thetis had lost 
ene hundred and thirty-five killed and one 
hundred and two wounded, out of a crew of 
three hundred seamen and one hundred sol- 
diers; the Amethyst about seventy killed or 
wounded out of two hundred and twenty or 
two hundred and thirty. The old resident 
went on board, and saw the shambles still 
uncleared; the bulwarks were jagged with 
shot ; the shot thrown by us into the French- 
man’s hull had in several places knocked two 
ports into one. Ghastly wounded men lay on 
blood-soaked hammocks and coils of rope, 
moaning and shrieking; the red deck was 
strewn with dying men, cut rigging, and 
severed limbs. The cockpit was choked with 
wounded sailors ; on one plank thirteen mise- 
rable wretches were dying with lock jaw. 
‘* We can do nothing for them,” the surgeons 
said, with looks of pity. The guns were 
splashed with blood, the steps of the gang- 
ways dripped with gore, the planks»were sodden 
and black with powder. 

On another occasion the old resident visited 
the Northumberland, that had just driven on 
shore two French frigates and a brig, and 
had had a brush with the Brest batteries. 
One French gun had killed six or eight of 
our men and wounded twenty-six. One shot 
beat out the brains of a seaman, killed a 
second man, and then passed nearly through 
the opposite side of the Northumberland. The 
ball was cut out, and hung in a netting in the 
ward-room, as a shot that had done its duty. 
Among the Northumberland’s officers on this 
occasion was Stuart, who was afterwards master 
of the Susan when she was wrecked in Mount’s 
Bay. A mounted methodist preacher rode into 
the waves and saved two men, but on the third 
attempt was swept away. 

Another character of old Plymouth is re- 
membered by the old resident. ‘This was Cap- 
tain Rotherham, one of the Smollet school 
of sailors, and the brave old tar who com- 
manded the Royal Sovereign at ‘Trafalgar, 
and would insist on wearing his enormous 
cocked-hat all through the battle, though it 
made him as conspicuous as the fatal diamond 
star did poor Nelson. Rotherham was a tall, 
wiry, mahogany-coloured veteran, who wore 
his cocked-hat square, and always carried a 
quid in his cheek, 

There were Plymouth captains in these days, 
stiff-backed martinets, who considered Nelson 
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by no means a crack sailor. His ship was too 
slovenly for them, he did not flog enough. 
The story of the Barfleur is one of the old 
Plymouth traditions, and recals bitter days, 
when Tartar captains tortured their men to 
madness by small oppression. A new captain 
appointed to the Barfleur so tormented his 
men that they signed a round robin, and sent 
it to the Admiralty, who instantly forwarded 
it to the commander-in-chief at the port. The 
Tartar, holding the round robin in his hand, 
mustered the men. 

‘* What have you got to say against me?” 
he said. ‘What complainthave you? Come, 
I command you to tell me.” 

Several of the men replied, ‘“‘ Nothing, sir ;” 
but one honest fellow stood out and said, ‘If 
you want me to tell the truth, sir, I was once 

unished wrongfully under your orders—I was 
innocent of the charge.” 

The captain shouted at once, “‘ Put that man 
in irons!” Four other sailors, indignant at 
this, stood out, and declared that they also 
had been unjustly punished. Two more were 
then put in irons, and a court-martial was ap- 
pointed. 

When the day came the irons were taken off 
the men, and officers and guards being ap- 
pointed, proceeded the shortest way to the 
flag-ship. The sea was high and the boat upset 
at “the bridge,” as it was called, a line of 
sunken rocks connecting Drake’s Island with 
the mainland. A few men of the boat’s crew 
were saved, and one prisoner. The president of 
the court-martial wished to postpone the trial, 
but the solitary prisoner claimed immediate 
justice, and was acquitted. The captain, savage 
as a wounded tiger, resolved to have his revenge. 
More brutal than ever, he now became thirsty 
for cruelty. He floggeda whole watch, because 
they did not secure the sails within an im- 
possible time. At last, at Lisbon, a man more 
— than the rest, stabbed the wretch, 

ut the point of the knife turned on a rib, the 
captain escaped, and the sailor was hung. With 
his dying breath the man declared, that he had 
willingly devoted himself to death, for the sake 
of his messmates. The captain died soon after- 
wards of apoplexy. 

The Africaine was another unhappy ship. 
A mutinous spirit had broken out, and the 
men threatened to rise if Corbet, an arbitrary 
man they dreaded, was appointed. The port- 
admiral had determined, if a mutiny actually 
broke out, to lay a frigate on each side of the 
Africaine, and instantly sink her. This same 
Captain Corbet, who was afterwards killed off 
the Isle of France, once said at the admiral’s 
table that the service would never be worth 
anything till captains could flog every one in 
the ship, even to the lieutenants. 

‘“* When that time comes,” said good-natured 
Sir Edward Buller, ‘‘ admirals will flog captains, 
and I'll give you your full share if ever you 
come under my hands.” 

Admiral Young, the port-adiniral then, was a 
cold, formal, erect man, thin, grave, one hand 
always on the handle of his sword, the other 





hanging stiffly by his side. His costume was 
always the same—white kerseymere breeches, 
black top boots reaching to his knees, and squared 
hat. He was succeeded by Sir Robert Calder, 
a bluff, good humoured, stout man, who used 
to boast, that when nearly sixty years of age he 
had dived under a fifty-gun ship. His neglect 
in destroying the French after Trafalgar was 
attributed to his Scotch cautiousness. He had 
attacked twenty-seven Frenchmen with fifteen 
English vessels, and captured two, but he did 
not follow up the victory, because twelve or 
thirteen sail of the line were momentarily ex- 
pected out of Corunna to join the enemy. 

In 1809, the military hospital was full of the 
wreck of Sir John Moore’s army, from Corunna, 
The soldiers, mere helpless skeletons, were to be 
seen supported to the hospital by the kind and 
hearty sailors. Most of the badly wounded 
had been left behind. When the French field 
pieces began to fire on our transports, they cut 
their cables and began to run, till our vessels 
reassured them by some sweeping broadsides 
on the French, who instantly fled. 

The same year the survivors of the miserable 
Walcheren expedition arrived, to share the same 
hospital. Eleven thousand men had fallen ill 
out of a fine army of thirty thousand. Many 


fell sick after leaving the Scheldt. Gaunt spec- | 


tres of men tottered between the rows of beds ; 
others, still weaker, lounged on their beds, 
attenuated, pale, hovering between life and 
death. The medical staff had never heard of 
the local fever, and had not taken with them 
either bark or wine. Seven thousand brave 
men perished owing to this blunder, 

There were at this time more than seven 
thousand miserable French prisoners in the 
depéts of Plymouth garrison. They were al- 
lowed to work (poor pining wretches) at Dart- 
moor, and sell the produce of their labour. 
Many who had no trade spent their time in 
gambling, and played away the very clothes off 
their backs. A set of these fellows, who were 
almost naked, were called ‘‘ the Romans.” They 
had gambled away even their bedding, and slept 
on the prison floor, huddled together for warmth. 
The story was that they used to turn sides at 
night, at the word of command—‘ Turn one, 
turn all.” There is a tradition of the war time, 
how two poor Frenchmen, escaping from the 
San Rafael, swam to a lighter full of powder, 
overpowered the man on board, ran down 
through all the ships in Hamoaze, round 
Drake’s Island, and so across the channel, 
and sold the powder in France for some hun- 
dreds of pounds. The old resident, remembers, 
too, how a prisoner on board the San Rafael 
imitated a two-pound note with Indian ink, and 
was sent to Exeter and tried for forgery. The 
defence was, that he was under the protection 
of no laws, and had therefore not broken any. 
He was acquitted. 

The press-gangs were the great disgracc and 
terror of Plymouth in the wartimes. Our sea- 
men were hunted down like wild beasts, with- 
out a chance of redress. Husbands, fathers, bro- 
thers, and lovers were torn suddenly from those 
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dear to them, and hurried away, often through 
the agency of secret enemies, intoslavery. Was 
it any wonder such unwilling men became muti- 
nous, and that captains had at last to trust for 
half their force to thieves, beggars, and the 
sweepings of cities? The old resident mentions 
an infamous case of a young carpenter who, 
during his dinner hour, strolling on the Barbican 
Pier, was seized by the crew of a man-of-war 
and carried off to the port-admiral’s ship. ‘The 
mayor, not having backed the press warrant, 
declared the proceeding unlawful. A town 
sergeant was sent to the ship, but was told no 
such man was on board. A marine, however, 
letting out the secret, the mayor persisted, sent 
the proper officers, and took the man away. It 
was a common evasion of the port-admiral’s 
men to put their prisoner, ironed, into the boat 
alongside, and then to say there was no such 
person in the ship. 

Haydon, the painter, mertions once seeing 
the greatest of all the celebrities of Plymouth 
streets in the old time: a little invalid man, 
with a green shade over his eye, and wearing 
a shabby well-worn cocked hat, and a but- 
toned-up undress coat. Haydon, quite a child, 
called out to his companion, ‘‘ That’s Nelson 
—take off your hat.” Nelson, who was lean- 
ing on the arm of a taller man in a black coat 
and round hat, touched his hat to the boy, and 
smiled. 

It was at Plymouth that good Dr. Trotter, 
backed by theinfluence of Lord Howe, succeeded, 
by regulations as to diet, and the use of lime-juice 
and fresh vegetables, in stopping the ravages of 
scurvy. ‘* Ruptured in clambering up the sides 
of vessels,” says the old resident, ‘his own 
health ruined, he was allowed to retire, after 
his inestimable services, on a paltry one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds per annum.” 

Two more traditions of Plymouth, and the 
crow starts again on his aérial tour. It is still 
remembered how the *‘ Captain,” a seventy-four 
gun ship, that had borne Nelson’s flag, caught 
fire in Hamoaze. As it was impossible to 
approach near enough to scuttle the hull, and 
it was feared the ship would get loose and set 
others on fire; the launches came and fired 
heavy artillery at the blazing mass. 

At that time sailors, on shore after a long 
cruise, used to indulge in the wildest follies. 
One mad fellow once hired twenty-four hackney 
coaches, and drove out with them in jong pro- 
cession after him. Admiral Penrose, once meet- 
ing one of his sailors quite drunk and waving 
two twenty-pound notes, seized one of the notes 
and put it in his pocket. In two days the man 
came on board drunk and penniless, When he 
was sober, the captain returned him the money. 

*“ Aye, aye, your honour,” he said, “I 
thought I'd money enough for a couple of days 
rag but I couldn’t tell what had become 
of ii.” 

Northcote, the painter, was one of Ply- 
mouth’s celebrities, and Haydon sketches him 
as a small, wizen, bald-headed man, with little 
shining eyes, and speaking broad Devonshire. 

‘“* Heestoricaul painter!” he said to the 











young enthusiast. ‘‘ Why ye'll starve with a 
bundle of straw under yeer head.” The late Sir 
Charles Eastlake was a Plymouth man, son of 
the solicitor to the Admiralty. Turner was fond 
of the neighbourhood of Plymouth. Mr. Cyrus 
Redding describes him at a pic-nic on Bur 
Island, watching the long, dark Bolt-head on a 
rough day His ‘Crossing the Brook” was 
taken from near New Bridge, on the Tamar. 
He said he had never seen so many natural 
beauties crowded into so small a compass. ‘The 
inhabitants of Plymouth loaded him with atten- 
tion. Prout, too, was another Plymouth man, 
and so was the poet Carrington, whose name has 
been graven on a granite altar on Dartmoor. 

The crow, leaving the town, sails away 
seaward to the Eddystone, where, after Win- 
stanley had perished, and Rudyard's light- 
house had been burnt, that sturdy York- 
shireman Smeaton raised the present unshak- 
able structure. Following that great and sure 
guide, nature, he took the trunk of the oak as 
his model of fixed and stubborn strength, and 
the granite case of the building he dovetailed 
and grafted into the solid rock of the gneiss 
reef. Mr. Smiles describes very admirably 
how, after a rough and dangerous night, Smea- 
ton used to ascend the Hoe, and look anxiously 
south-west over the wild waters for his light- 
house. ‘Sometimes in the dim grey of the 
morning, he had to wait long, until he could 
see a tall white pillar of spray shoot up into 
the air. Thank God, it was still safe. Then 
as the light grew he could discern his building, 
temporary house and all, standing firm amid 
the waters, and, thus far satisfied, he could 
proceed to his workshops, his mind relieved for 
the day.” 

The Plymouth Breakwater, which the crow 
chose as his point of vantage, has a story 
of its own, illustrating the energy and per- 
severance of the engineers of the present 
century. Earl St. Vincent proposed it, and 
Mr. Rennie, in 1806, was first to survey the 
Sound, and suggest a mole erected across 
the Panther, Tinker, Shovel, and St. Carlos 
reefs. He expected that it would require two 
million tons of stone for the mole’s three arms, 
and an expenditure of about one million fifty- 
five thousand two hundred pounds. Various 
other plans were proposed, more or less im- 
possible, more or less absurd. One hundred 
and forty wooden towers full of stones were to 
be sunk in a double line; there was to be an 
open-arched mole, like that at Tyre; there 
were to be one hundred and seventeen trian- 
gular floating frames and piers at different 
points. Mr. Rennie at last received his order, 
and set to work in 181]. Twenty-five acres 
of Creston limestone were purchased, and ten 
vessels and forty-five sloops prepared to bring 
the stone. The first stone was laid in 1812, 
and by March of the next year forty-three 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine tons 
of stone had been deposited. In March, 1814, 
it bravely resisted a storm, and saved a French 
vessel under its lee. In 1816 alone three hun- 
dred and thirty-two thousand four hundred 
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and seven tons of stone were deposited. In 
1817, a storm displaced two hundred yards of 
the upper stone-work ; but this only strength- 
ened the work, and showed the “angle of 
repose” at which the stones could safely lie. 
Rennie died in 1821, and his son and three other 
engineers completed this noble work. Sir John 
Rennie, finding the roll of the sea dangerous at 
the westward end of the Breakwater, built a 

latform of rubble to “ trip up” the heavy seas 

fore they could reach the slope. In 1838, a 
severe storm carried blocks of twelve and four- 
teen tons from the sea to the land slope. The 
western arm was completed in 1840. The 
stone used has been computed, in the total, 
at three million tons ; the total cost at one 
million five hundred thousand pounds. The 
Digue, at Cherbourg, is, however, four thou- 
sand one hundred and eleven feet long and 
ninety feet broad ; the Breakwater at Plymouth 
only one thousand seven hundred and sixty feet 
long and one hundred and twenty feet broad at 
the base. 

And now rising and soaring far over the 
proud woods of Mount Edgecumbe, which 
the admiral of the Armada is said to have 
selected for his prize when the Spaniards 
should divide England, the crow drifts on 
across the wild Cornish moors to Bodmin, en 
route for the Cornish coast and the haunted 
cliffs around Tintagel. 





THE VINDICATION OF PROSE. 





Mover readers of our recent high-flown poets 
are too apt to despise honest every-day Prose, 
as an inferior form of composition. By such 
persons, we apprehend, the nature, origin, and 
importance of prose, as a vehicle of thought, 
have not been duly considered, nor its genius 
properly estimated. Poetry, we concede, is older 
than history, and verse than prose. The former, 
moreover, as if by right of primogeniture, have 
taken the highest rank in general regard. Is 
it not, however, doubtful whether their claim 
to such superiority can be maintained? <A late 
eminent poet wrote a very brief but significant 
essay, on The Wonderfulness of Prose. As 
an instrument in the hands of a skilful worker, 
indeed, the utility of prose appears to have no 
limits; it is available for all subjects, the 
loftiest as well as the lowliest. It can ac- 
commodate itself to either. It has an endless 
capacity of adaptation. It can vary its rhythm 
at pleasure, now swelling into sublime elo- 
quence, now condescending to the plainest nar- 
rative. It is never monotonous, because al- 
ways free to suit its cadence to its theme, and 
to alter the measure with the mental mood; 
it imposes no form on the thought, but permits 
the natural expression to every rising emotion. 

Now, verse for the most part does the con- 
trary of all this. The metricist dances in fet- 
ters, and stands on ceremony and punctilio. 
Nor is he content to speak. the truth in a 
straightforward manner, but wraps it in fable, 
and conceals it in myths. ‘The Oriental type of 





mind is that which best illustrates this, and 
most aptly transmits to us the pre-historical in 
its most appropriate—its poetic form. In this 
there is a want of distinction between the in- 
ward feeling and the outward figure ; and posi- 
tive laws are readily accepted for, and instead 
of, the moral sentiments. Consciousness has 
not yet made any difference between the inward 
and outward, and language is left to the mercy 
of metaphors and allegories, which are not yet 
submitted to any control but that of grammar ; 
which, with some other studies, such as astro- 
nomy, geometry, and algebra, receive early 
attention. Life and speech with a pre-his- 
toric people are ruled by the imagination, un- 
associa yet with understanding, the ob- 
jects of which from their first apprehension are 
perverted by the fancy. Such a people lived 
in a state of reverie, and revelled in sensuous 
perceptions and expressions, which were tra- 
ditionally accepted as identified with truth, 
and never brought to the bar of conscience or 
the test of reason. Accordingly, in conversa- 
tion with Eastern people, we seldom get a 
veracious answer or any direct information ; 
what appears tothe European mind as falsehood 
pervades every sentence, even to the form of 
the words, owing to the mind being in a false 
state: but the seeming falsehood, though it 
may have the effect of a direct lie, is really a 
fiction only, prompted by the excitement which 
a habit of poetic expression continually main- 
tains and indeed requires. Such is the case 
with the Hindoos to the present day. 

Myths, for the most part, have as little place 
in prose as they ought to have in history. It 
states things as they actually happen, and not 
as they may be made to appear by a symbolical 
interpretation, based on arbitrary suppositions. 
We meet with this literal dealing with facts 
first of all in Chinese history. The Chinese 
writers of history form a distinct series, and 
commence with a high antiquity, some three 
thousand years before the Christian era. Their 
earliest books contain ancient canonical docu- 
ments, and are called Kings, consisting of the 
Shu-King, the Y-King, and the Shi-king. The 
first of these comprises their history, treats 
of the government of the former monarchs, 
and gives the statutes enacted by them; the 
second consists of figures, which have served 
as the bases of the Chinese written character ; 
and the third preserves a collection of the 
oldest poems, written in a great variety of 
styles. These, with two others of less import- 
ance, the Li-king and the Tshun-tsin, form the 
groundwork of the history, the manners, and 
the laws of China. The Chinese historical 
works are executed with the strictest accuracy ; 
the historians belong to the highest func- 
tionaries. ‘Two ministers, constantly in at- 
tendance on the emperor, keep a journal of 
everything the latter does, commands, and 
says, and their notes are then worked up and 
made use of by the historians. 

The earliest of these histories, however, could 
not avoid the mythical element, and represents 
the human race as originally savages, living in 
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the woods, feeding on the fruits of the earth, 
and clothing themselves with the skins of wild 
beasts, until Fohi taught them to build huts 
and make dwellings. To the same hero is 
ascribed the origination of agriculture, com- 
merce, marriage, and the doctrine that reason 
came from heaven. He is said also to have 
given instructions for rearing silkworms, build- 
ing bridges, and making use of beasts of 
burden. 
clearly enough, describing the extension of the 
culture thus initiated to the south, the com- 
mencement of a state and government, and the 
rise and fall of different dynasties. 

Twenty-three centuries before the Christian 
era, it is evident from the prevailing testimony 
of historical documents, that there was no state. 
The same is the case with Asia up to the pre- 
sent time. Among the Chinese, indeed, the 
moral will of the emperor is the law; but in 
India generally the freedom of the subjective 
agent is altogether wanting. We have thus 
among the Hindoos a people, but no state. A 
principle of despotism, and the practice of 
tyranny, describe the common condition of 
affairs among Orientals. ‘The monotony of 
such a condition affords no materials for history 
a, and will not bear telling, in plain, un- 
sophisticated prose. It requires fiction for its 
embellishment, and the march of numerous 
verse. As for the Hindoos, we are truly told 
by a German philosopher, they are by birth 
given over to an unyielding destiny, while their 
spirit revels in the ideal, so that they exhibit 
in their mental operations a contradictory pro- 
cess. There is, he adds, on the one hand a 
dissolution of fixed, rational, and definite con- 
ceptions in their ideality, and on the other a 
degradation of it by its identification with a 
multiformity of sensuous objects, whereby all 
that happens is dissipated in their minds into 
confused dreams. In a word, what we call his- 
torical truth and veracity— intelligent, thought- 
ful comprehension of events, and fidelity in 
their representation—nothing of this sort should 
be expected from them. The same writer seeks 
to explain this deficiency in their intellectual 
character, “partly from the excitement and 
debility of the nerves, which prevents the 
Hindoos from retaining an object in their 
minds, and firmly comprehending it, for in their 
mode of apprehension, a sensitive and imagina- 
tive temperament changes it into a feverish 
dream ; partly from the fact that Veracity is 
the direct contrary to their nature. They even 
lie, knowingly and designedly, where misappre- 
hension is out of the question.” 

The association of truth with prose is a great 
argument in its favour, as also its power of dis- 
tinctly stating facts without reference to their 
dignity, and, if necessary, in all their littleness 
and meanness. There was an opinion at one 
time that even history could not condescend to 
these, but it has learned at length to care for 
small things, as well as for great; and even 
romance, which once wandered among the 
strange for the wild and wonderful, now finds 
in the familiar, sufficient material for the excite- 


From this point the history proceeds 





meut of the marvellous in the reader. The 
simple flower at our feet is as surprising toa 
well-constituted mind as the star in the hea- 
vens. Prose can easily take cognisance of 
both. At the same time, it can equally, and 
with the same facility, deal with the most sub- 
lime truths of philosophy, and give definite 
expression to the most abstract —— 
It can treat both of details and principles, how- 
ever minute in their forms, or extensive in their 
developments, and conduct both to a rational 
conclusion. How difficult it is to do this in 
verse, those who have attempted to write philo- 
sophical poems have fatally demonstrated. The 
Essay on Man would have been more suitably 
written in prose, and the errors in its argument 
would have been more readily detected. The 
metrical form casts about all its statements the 
same degree of splendour, whether false or true, 
and we failto make the requisite distinctions in 
the equality of the brightness. Didactic poetry, 
in general, has suffered from the inapplicability 
of verse to its specific subjects ; and of late no 
skilful writer has ventured into the troubled 
arena, preferring the pleasant and peaceful paths 
which abound in the domain of simple, unso- 
phisticated, and uncompromising prose. 

We learn the most of India through Greek 
history, which was written in prose. But it is 
the empire of Persia that first connects itself 
with history after the Chinese. In Persian 
history we recognise a development of intelli- 
gence in its human form, and under conditions 
which best suit those of prosaic composition. 
Light has been worked from the darkness, and 
manifested itself in the consciousness of man. 
To this fact the doctrines of Zoroaster have 
express reference. His books were written in 
prose in the Zend language, a language which 
is connected with the Sanscrit, and was spoken 
by the Persians, Medes, and Bactrians. The 
light which they recognise is not without its 
opposite; and an antithesis is stated, but as 
proceeding from one and the same universal 
being, or unlimited All, which is named Ze- 
ruane-Akerene, wherein the dualism originates. 
We are not yet sufficiently acquainted with 
these books, and depend too much on tradition. 
Ctesias, a Greek historian, had, it is stated, 
direct access to the archives of the Persian 
kings. A few fragments, however, only remain. 
Herodotus and Xenophon give us abundant 
information, as do also the later Hebrew writers. 
The former mentions many facts respecting 
the Babylonians and the Medes, and the As- 
syrian-Babylonian empire ; also respecting the 
Chaldeans, a later people; while from the 
Jews, who were carried captive to Babylon, we 
have reliable accounts of the organisation ap- 
pointed for the government business, of the 
extent of its commerce, and of the depravity 
of its manners. Grecian art and poetry had 
early penetrated Lydia, to which the Greek 
colonies on the border of the western coast of 
Asia Minor were subject, as they were also to 
Persia. Ultimately Persia becomes an empire 
in the modern sense—consisting of a number of 
dependent states, yet retaining their individu- 
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ality, their manners, and laws. In religion 
they were intolerant; for we are told by 
Herodotus that the Persians had no idols, 
indeed, ridiculed anthropomorphic representa- 
tions of Deity, and were as fierce as the Jews 
themselves against the practice of idolatry, 
destroying the Greek temples, and breaking in 
pieces the images of the gods. 

For our acquaintance with these particulars 
we are indebted to prose history, and prose 

hilosophy. Nor are we deserted, if we seek 
information on the progress of the culture so 
cir gradually introduced. and pro- 
moted. e might thus tell, how the Syrians 
a to develop the possibilities of written 

anguage ; how the Phoenicians discovered and 

first navigated the Atlantic Ocean, and had 
settlements in Cyprus and Crete, and worked 
gold mines in the remote islands of Thasos, 
and silver mines in the south and south-west 
of Spain; how in Africa they founded the 
colonies of Utica and Carthage; how from 
Gades they sailed far down the African coast ; 
and how from Britain they brought tin, and 
from the Baltic, Prussian amber; all showing 
that industry had taken the place of inactivity 
and rude valour. By it nature was subjected 
to the profit of man, and the nations were de- 
livered from her fear and the slavish bondage 
that she had previously been permitted to in- 
flict. From this point we rise to the pure 
Theism, which distinguishes the religion of 
Judea, and which subordinates all beneath it 
to the mere prose conditions of historical life, 
and permits not to natural objects any theolo- 
gical element whatever. 

The recognition of the spiritual in nature is 
yet allowed to poetry; but it is alien to the 
genius of prose. Prose assigns to every 
thing that is limited and circumscribed its 
proper place, and insists on its finite existence. 
It points out the distinction between the un- 
knowable and the known, and will no longer 
suffer the confusion between them, which viti- 
ated so much controversial writing of the last 
and previous centuries. If prose had done no 
more than this, it has rendered a service which 
entitles it to the highest honour, as being 
of the greatest utility, and one the merit of 
which belongs exclusively to itself. 





A GARLAND OF LYRICS. 
OUTSIDE AND IN. 


QuretTty browse the meek-eyed cattle, 
Quietly nibble the timid sheep, 

And the wind among the beechen branches 
Seems as *twould cradle the rooks to sleep. 
The smoke curls blue from the kitchen chimney, 

The manor house shines white in the sun; 
Peace dwelleth here, and the evening glory 
Of a life—well ending—well begun ! 


Thou foolish poet! Pass the threshold! 
The master sits in his old arm-chair, 
And two strong keepers watch beside him, 
Lest he should slay them unaware. 
He raves, he whines, he groans, he whimpcrs ; 
His wife and children have fled, forlorn ; 
And could he know the doom he suffers, 
He’d curse the day that he was born. 





BEAUTY AND GRIEF. 


There’s something beautiful in sadness, 
A something sad in all that’s fair ; 
To trace, why this should be, is madness, 
And leads the mind one knows not where. 
Yet when we think on these affinities, 
Beauty and grief become divinities. 


THE DOUBLE BANKRUPTCY. 


“You owe me full a thousand pounds.” 
“T owe, but cannot pay.” 

‘Then you shall go to — strong.” 
“ Well—if I must—I may.” 


“ Hold off your hand, hard-hearted wretch! 
This man is not for thee! 

His age is three score years and ten, 
And he’s in debt, to me ! 


“ He owes you money—me his life. 
Come, aged friend !” he saith ; 

“ Come to my quiet prison house, 
Come to the peace of DeaTH; 


“ This huckster acts from base revenge, 
And I from love divine !” 

The old man sighed and breathed his last, 
“ Deatu! onlyfriend! I’m thine!” 


THE LIVING MEN, 


I see the true men of the day— 

The great, the brave, heroic souls— 
Not as they pass me in the ~ 

Amid the common human shoals ; 
But with the eyes of future Time, 

Their halos fixed, their wreaths entwined, 
Sages, and wita, and bards sublime ; 

he benefactors of their kind. 


THE BUSY WORKMEN. 


* Each drop you drink’s a workman true,” 


Said Dorothy, to her lord. 


“A workman? How?” said her angry spouse, 


Scowling across the bo 


“ Yes,” said the wife, “ they’re workmen sure, 


And make your coffin strong ; 


They saw the wood, they drive the nails, 


They'll put you in ere long.” 


THE PLAGIARIST. 


If I’ve a taper that I light 
Where other tapers shine, 
Am I a thief and plagiarist, 
And is the light not mine ? 
And if my taper shed a ray 
Much brighter than the first, 
Is taper number one the best, 
And number two the worst ? 


You say my thoughts in Homer lurk ;— 
Perhaps! But I'd be told, 

Where honest Homer found his thoughts— 
His new ones or his old? 

The skylark sang in Homer’s time ;— 
I hear it in the blue; 

Did this day’s lark rob Homer’s lark ? 
Sweet critic, tell me true! 


PEARLS BEFORE A HOG. 


We passed the Chablis with the fish, 
He drank and made no sign, 

He was a man of mighty mark 
That we had brought to dine. 

We gave him Clicquot, dry and iced, 
He sipped—not drained the glass ; 
And next we served Chateau Lafitte ;— 

He let the bottle pass. 


What could be done with churl like this ? 
We tried the Clos Vougeot 

And Corton Pierre, two royal drinks, 
That cheer our world of woe. 
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He drank, and said, ‘‘ These wines, no doubt, 
Are pleasant in their kind, 

But, to my taste, a pot of beer 
Were worth them all combined.” 





TO THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN. 
THE REPORTS OF A VOLUNTEER COMMISSIONER. 
SIX IN NUMBER, 

Report THE THIRD. 


Att Music Halls are not as the Pande- 
monium. To the height of that glittering, 


_ well-conducted, audacious temple of “life” 


no other manager has yet attained. It is 
true that ballet finds a place on the smaller 
stages of many halls. Minette and her 
bold comrades have found imitators about 
town. Moll Flanders forms a large and 
important portion of the attraction at other 
establishments besides that in Foreigneer- 
ing-square—notably at one in the immediate 
neighbourhood, which appears to be very 
conveniently placed for that lady—but no- 
where else is she so obviously the attrac- 
tion ; nowhere else is her presence so clearly 
relied on, to draw the shillings of credulity 
and inexperience. There is elsewhere, as 
a rule, a larger element of respectability 
among the audience: the dancing. per- 
formances elsewhere, though often daring 
enough, are scarcely up to the standard of 
Nudita and her like. How long this will 
last it is difficult to say. Probably an 
early change may be looked for. It is 
scarcely likely that enterprising managers, 
pondering over the success of the Pande- 
monium, and musing on twenty-five per 
cent dividend paid its fortunate share- 
holders—for the mighty power of Limited 
Liability sways the destinies of the Palace 
—should hold their hands. New halls, 
arranged on principles derived from expe- 
rience, may be expected to rise in all 
directions. As matters stand at present, 
there seems no reason why every quarter 
of London should not have, each its own 
Pandemonium. Possibly your Lordship 
may think this matter worthy of some- 
body’s attention. . 

é present Your Commissioner has no- 
thing to report adverse to the general run 
of Music Halls. That they are more undis- 
guisedly public-houses, plus singing and 
dancing, than was the case in their earlier 
days, is plain. When the Music Hall first 
sprang into existence, and when it began 
to take its place among the recognised 
popular places of recreation a better 
class of entertainment was presented on 
its boards than is now the rule. The 





proprietors were eager to advertise good 
music: the comic singer was kept to a 
discreet extent in the background. Cir- 
cumstances have changed. If any attempt 
be now made to get through an operatic 
selection, or any piece of good music, it is 
felt by all concerned to be a mere pretence 
—an impediment to the enjoyment of the 
real pleasures of the evening. It is the 
trapeze performer, on whose behalf the 
roof is festooned with strong rigging, and 
for whom complicated arrangements of 
trestles and carpets have to be made, who 
is wanted; or, worse still, it is the comic 
singer. 

This comic singer (or comique as he loves 
to call himself) is a remarkable product of 
the last few years. That people, not af- 
flicted with any obvious form of mental dis- 
ease, can calmly sit and listen to—nay even 
sometimes laugh at—the extraordinarily 
imbecile and senseless outpourings of the 
music hall comic muse, is, to one of Your 
Commissioner’s way of thinking, quite 
amazing. The words of these comic songs 
are,asarule, beneath contempt. The loves 
of barmaids, the exploits of Rollicking Rams 
and other unpleasant persons whose sole 
themes are the delights of drink, and the 
pleasures of reeling home with the milk, 
are the subjects chiefly treated of. Snobbery 
and vulgarity are rampant and blatant in 
these effusions. The devices resorted to by 
the singers to raise a laugh, are feeble and 
melancholy in the extreme. Preposterous 
coats of violent colours and startlingly 
braided; great hats, frequently of the 
brightest blue or green; long yellow whis- 
kers of the Dundreary type ; these are some 
of the dreary substitutes for humour that 
are offered to the public on the Music Hall 
stage. The comic singer of to-day is re- 
sponsible for the education of a very ter- 
rific form of snob, or gent. The younger 
male frequenters of the Music Hall are dis- 
tinguished by an insolence of manner 
and tone, faithfully copied from the man- 
ners of their favourite on the stage. Con- 
stant familiarity with the topics treated of 
in the Champagne Charley kind of song, 
must have a deteriorating effect, and the 
breed of the little snobs, now coming to 
be usually called after their distinguished 
prototype, is alarmingly on the increase. 

All these comic singers sing the same 
kind of song, all wear the same sort of 
costume, all have the same sort of “ bu- 
siness”, and, except when a pretty tune 
crops up among them, from some old 
country- dance book, the airs to which 
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their words are set are all in the same 
vulgar, commonplace style. Half a dozen 
of these gentlemen will sing at the same 
hall, on the same night, each about half a 
dozen songs. Whether the audience want 
the singer again or no, matters not. Until 
he has got through the number of songs 
for which he is engaged, he must be encored, 
if by nobody else then by the chairman, 
and “the big Bounce will oblige again.” 
Successful “ comiques”’ will be engaged at 
two or three halls on the same night, and 
have to hurry from one to the other in an 
equipage, usually combining the taste of the 
late Mr. Thomas Sayers with the profes- 
sional air of a veterinary surgeon, which 
the visitor may notice in waiting. There 
is nothing so remarkable in connection 
with this subject, as the dreadful uni- 
formity that rules in all these places of 
entertainment. The same singers, the same 
acrobats, the same unvarying dull routine, 
everywhere. For the purposes of this 
Report, Your Commissioner has visited, he 
believes, every Music Hall in London; but, 


- whether he was in the far west, where the 


scarlet jackets of long-legged life-guards- 
men gave a pleasant warmth to the scene ; 
or in the remote east, where there was a 
prevailing flavour of tar and docks all about 
the room, the entertainment was precisely 
the same. The little hall in the north is 
in no way to be distinguished from the 
larger one in the south. Dulness is the 
badge of all their tribe. 

The comic singer has one redeeming point, 
which Your Commissioner thinks it fair to 
mention He is nearly always vulgar, not 
unfrequently coarse; but he is never in- 
decent. If credit can be given him for 
nothing else, he may at least have the credit 
of invariably keeping within the bounds of 
propriety. 

If Your Commissioner suffered much at 
the hands, or rather at the brazen throats, of 
these gentlemen ; what is he to say concern- 
ing the tremendous performances of the 
serio-comic ladies? Champagne Charley 
is bad enough: Champagne Charlotte is 
intolerable. A foolish and vulgar song 
from a man’s lips, is a sorry matter; but 
when the dreary business is done by a 
woman, it is most repulsive. 

In these remarks Your Commissioner has 
treated of comic singers as a class, and an 
undiverting class; here and there an occa- 
sional exception may be found. Your Com- 
missioner has, though rarely,. met with a 
good comic singer; and there are some 
Music Hall performers, but not many—gen- 





tlemen as well as ladies— who are un- 
doubtedly clever and able. 

On the whole, except in the case of the 
comic singers, Your Commissioner finds 
little amiss at the Music Halls. Of course, 
if the public like the comic singers, and 
insist upon hearing them, the public must 
have its way. No one can suggest any 
legislative interference with mere nonsense. 
But the Pandemonium is so striking a 
warning of what a Music Hall may become, 
that Your Commissioner is very strongly 
of opinion that the Music Halls should be 
put under more efficient supervision than 
that of the licensing magistrates, and 
without loss of time. 

Your Commissioner will now proceed to 
the consideration of the state of things, at 
those places of public entertainment over 
which your Lordship already has authority. 


Report THE FourtTH. 


Ir ought of course to have been well 
known to Your Commissioner, before he 
commenced his theatrical labours, that the 
dramatic art is at a low ebb, and rapidly 
decaying. It ought to have been known to 


him that there are no actors now-a-days, | 


and no dramatic authors. It would have 
been becoming in him to have given up 
the whole thing as in a bad way. So 
much to this effect has been said and writ- 
ten, that indeed he had been almost brought 
to believe it against the evidence of his 
senses. But the reflection that at all 
periods of his life he had heard the same 
story; that the same complaint has been 
fashionable since the days of Plautus ; 
prevented this charming belief from taking 
any strong hold upon his mind. With 
increasing years Your Commissioner had 
more than once caught himself depreciating 
the present generation; and had, with 
shame, found himself saying, on a come- 
dian being praised for his performance in a 
certain play, “Ah! now Wright could play 
that part.” With shame, for was it not a 
fact, that when the late Mr. Wright was 
still diverting the public, seniors in the 
audience used to make disparaging remarks 
to that gentleman’s detriment, with refer- 
ence to his predecessor, Mr. John Reeve ? 
Furthermore, “‘ You should have seen Mun- 
den, sir,” and “There are no actors since 
John Kemble,” are dogmas wearily familiar 
to most of us. Without violent optimism, 
Your Commissioner declines to depreciate 
thé merits of the performers of to-day, by 
comparing them with those of a totally 
different time, and school of art and taste. 
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Similarly, however depressing the modern 
burlesque, a slight acquaintance with the 
literature of the stage is sufficient to assure 
the student, that dramatic doggerel and non- 
sense are not the exclusive possessions of 
this age. Our forefathers had a deal of rub- 
bish served up to them. The heavy, stupid, 
unreal five-act comedies in fashion compa- 
ratively few years ago, and now happily 
forgotten, do not get the best of it in com- 
parison with a few of the livelier works of 
to-day. Many of the dramas of the last 
few years are worth, in human life and in- 
terest, any number of the stilted, flat, sham- 
classical tragedies of early Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden. 

Also, having been told on high authority 
that the morals of the stage are deteriora- 
ting, Your Commissioner perhaps ought to 
have accepted the statement as afact. He 
preferred, howevor, to judge for himself. 

With a notion that it was barely possible 
that some of the morbid self-depreciating 
tendencies of Englishmen—always particu- 
larly rife in stage matters, and always 
eagerly grasped at by the enemies of the 
theatre as weapons against it—might be at 
work in the present complaints; and yet 
with sincere anxiety to consider the question 
with thorough impartiality, the tour of the 
theatres was commenced by Your Commis- 
sioner. 

Your Commissioner may say, once for 
all, that the ballet has always appeared 
to him to be a violent, gymnastic ex- 
ercise, usually ungraceful, and almost 
always stupid; and it is his conviction 
that a large portion of the public are 
of his mind. For it will doubtless have 
been observed, when in the course of a 
drama and for no obvious reason, the ladies 
of the corps de ballet are introduced, their 
gambadoes are watched with scant in- 
terest by the audience, and the conclusion 
of their portion of the evening’s entertain- 
ment is usually hailed with the feeblest 
applause. In the pantomime, and where 
it is allowed the first or chief place in the 
performance, the ballet may be more appre- 
ciated; owing to the varied combinations 
of colour and form, afforded by the inge- 
nious grouping of a large corps de ballet, 
on an ample stage. Those ballets which 
consist chiefly of elaborate processions, 
marches, and the like, are invariably more 
popular than those relying on dancing 
alone. 

The two theatres first on Your Commis- 
sioner’s list, are both famous for their 
ballet effects: undoubtedly a rich, bar- 





baric, and fantastic display in the one 
pantomime was better received than an 
elegant and prettily arranged dance in the 
other. The dance was of its kind good, 
and the principal dancer nimble and 
clever; but there can be little novelty in 
mere dancing feats, and the audience, 
although appreciative, were not enthusi- 
astic. The costumes at both theatres 
were gorgeous in the extreme, but dif- 
fered little, if at all, from those that 
the public eye has been content to gaze 
upon, without dismay, for many years. The 
costumes of a stage fairy, and of a panto- 
mime prince or princess, are perfectly well 
known, and it cannot be said that in either 
of the cases now under treatment any very 
special divergence from established rules 
was noticeable; most certainly there was 
nothing to call for interference from with- 
out. Your Commissioner feels it, however, 
necessary to mention, that the personages 
who caused him the most satisfaction, and 
whose antics, highly relished by the audi- 
ences, were most ingenious and diverting, 
were certainly clothed but lightly. At the 


‘same time it is necessary to remark 


that both these personages were of the 
male sex; that one of them represented a 
benighted, though amusing savage, whose 
ideas of dress would naturally be limited ; 
and that the other, whose most conspicuous 
article of dress was a pair of top boots, was 
a cat. 

At both these theatres several points 
presented themselves strongly to Your Com- 
missioner’s notice. ‘Two may here be men- 
tioned beyond State control, and two on 
which your Lordship’s opinion may fairly 
be asked. 

Firstly, the public must by this time 
have had pretty nearly enough of the Girl 
of the Period. The present writer can 
speak strongly for himself on this point. 
The original papers written under this title 
were of a not particularly agreeable nature. 
The satire, however, if a little unfair, was 
at all events brisk, and the subject was 
not unsuited for satiric handling. Unfortu- 
nately, the name and subject have been 
seized upon by all the smaller wits, who 
have never ceased worrying them ever 
since. The town has been deluged with 
Girls of the Period. The lady has been 
served up in every form, musical, illus- 
trative, theatrical; and with every kind 
of sauce, piquante and otherwise—chiefly 
otherwise. She has been flourished at 
the heads of unfortunate readers in every 
newspaper and magazine. She has be- 
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come an unmitigated nuisance. Fortu- 
tunately she was followed by a caricature 
still more untrue and repulsive, in the 
shape of the Young Man of the Day; a 
caricature so repulsive, and so unlike 
the truth, that it proved to have no 
vitality whatever. The young man, it may 
be hoped, will now conduct his sister to 
oblivion. The Girl of the Period is pro- 
duced at the two theatres in question, at a 
vast advertising expense, and with a mag- 
nificence remarkable to behold. Nothing 
comes of it but a gorgeous exhibition of 
impossible dresses. 

In connexion with this point attention 
may be called to a most aggravating 
custom which appears, year by year, and 
more and more, to find favour with ma- 
nagers. Advertising is one of the thea- 
trical nuisances of the time. The playbill 
is a mere advertisement, and the names 
of the performers have to be hunted out 
from a mass of glycerine, and rose water, 
and cosmetics. The pantomime reeks with 
advertisements. What does anybody care 
about the makers of the dresses of the Girls 
of the Period ? Can it interest the public to. 
know that Messrs. Want and Ask, or Knag 
and Rankle, are responsible for the paniers 
and fichus worn by those charmers? Sup- 
pose the eminent firm of Wheedler and Co. 
did supply the gloves, what then ? 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
nothing is done even by the clowns at the 
establishments under notice, unconnected 
with advertising. The well-known boxes 
suggestive of droll surprises, are continually 
being carried in by tottering supers for ad- 
vertising purposes. Harlequin wags his 
head, and flourishes his wand, but after the 
usual sounding slap on the canvas no 
laughter-moving trick ensues. The box 
opens, and the affair is found to be an ad- 
vertisement pure and simple; a puff of 
somebody’s sherry, or somebody else’s mus- 
tard, or yet another person’s coats. Whole 
scenes are arranged with this object alone ; 
and the result is most distressingly dismal. 

When the clowns are not engaged in 
calling attention to the different wares to 
be recommended, they are occupied with 
beating and maltreating policemen. And 
this brings Your Commissioner to points 
which he really thinks worthy of your 
Lordship’s attention. From time imme- 
morial a policeman has been the natural 
butt of the clown. He has been deceived, 
cajoled, punched, bonneted, in countless 
pantomimes. His miseries have been in- 
variably received with delight. But, in 





the present season, this matter takes a 
wholesale form. The police force is held up 
to persistent ridicule, and claptrap appeals 


to the gallery against the police are made | 


in every scene. The gratification with which 
these are received, stimulates the clown to 
fresh exertions, and the changes are persist- 
ently rung on the muzzle rules, on the hoop 
regulations, and on the supposed general in- 
competency of the force. The police have just 
now a difficult task to perform, and it would 
be just and politic to ensure them fair 
play. Your Commissioner is not desirous 
of emulating the colonel of marines at Ply- 
mouth, and is of opinion that no man or 
body of men is the worse for a little harm- 
less “chaff.” But in this case the chaff is 
not a little, nor is it harmless. It would 
possibly not be detrimental to the public 


interest if your Lordship were to consider | 


the propriety of slightly abbreviating the 
present licence in this matter. It appears 
to Your Commissioner to be at least as 
important as the elongation of the skirts of 
the ballet. 

Again, does the new Factory Act apply 
to theatres ? If it do, how comes it that the 
stage swarms with “ young persons and 


children” to an advanced period of the . 


night? If it do not, does it not ap- 
pear desirable that some effective super- 
vision should be instituted over the work 
done by absolute babies, in pantomime ? It 
appears a singular anomaly that the pro- 
prietor of a mill should not be allowed to 
employ children of a certain age at all; 
should be strictly under regulation as to the 
kind of work to be done by older children ; 
and should be absolutely restricted to cer- 
tain hours of work; if the manager of a 
theatre be allowed to do in this respect 
exactly as he likes. For little children to 
go through their share of the pantomime 
from two till five, and then again from 
eight till eleven, and this twice a week, 
seems hard work. Your Lordship may 
think the question worth consideration. 
The unhappy appearance and visible terror 
of some of the “ young persons ”’ grilling 
high up among the gas battens, in trans- 
formation scenes, may likewise not be lost 
upon your Lordship. 

Only one pantomime remains to be consi- 
dered to complete the list of that kind of 
entertainment at the West-end of the town. 
Burlesque has driven the pantomimists 
from all but three theatres in this quarter. 
This third pantomime offers but little for 
Your Commissioner’s remark. A singu- 
larly active, and apparently boneless, gro- 
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tesque, executing strange and weird dances 
with excellent effect, was the chief feature in 
this entertainment. The music hall songs, 
the advertisements, the dances, the trans- 
formation scene, the maltreatment of Co- 
lonel Henderson’s force, the Girl of the 
Period, and all the rest of it, were as per 
regulation. 

Pantomime, at all events at the West- 
end, offered no special reason for your 
Lordship’s animadversions. The dresses 
of the ladies of the companies, and of the 
ballets, appeared no scantier than they 
have ever been in Your Commissioner’s 
recollection. There were plenty of ballets ; 
for the matter of that there was plenty 
of dancing of all sorts ; everybody danced ; 
but there was nothing in any way of- 
fensive to any one not morbidly appre- 
hensive of being shocked. With the ex- 
ception of certain unsavoury business sug- 
gested by a recent notorious Old Bailey 
case, and indulged in more or less, as far as 
Your Commissioner’s observations went, by 
every clown in London, there was nothing 
suggestive of coarseness. It was obvious that 
the causes of your Lordship’s now famous 
circular must be sought for elsewhere. 





SOFT SACKCLOTH AND ASHES. 


WsEwN public attention has been recently 
directed to wonderful observances prevailing in 
religious houses—such as the wearing of peni- 
tential dusters on the head, and remorseful 
boots round the neck—one is naturally anxious 
for more information with regard to similar 
usages and customs; and so it comes about 
that a certain interest attaches even to the 
smallest indications which are allowed to appear, 
under Roman Catholic sanction, concerning 
the practice of the faithful at special times 
and seasons. Under these circumstances, some 
amount of curiosity is developed in ourselves, 
the heretical uninitiated, by even so small, and 
apparently inconsiderable, a thing, asa Cookery 
Manual for Days of Fasting and Abstinence. 
There are certain special shops (their number 
has rather increased of late years in London 
and its suburbs), in the windows of which are 
exposed various mystic wares, such as china 
receptacles for holy water, brazen candlesticks 
of medieval design, candles elaborately deco- 
rated with colour and gilding to fit the above, 
statuettes of saints, miniature censers for ama- 
teur swinging, small prints representing what 
are called devotional subjects, rosaries, cruci- 
fixes, little wreaths of immortelles, and other 
kindred objects; it is in emporiums of this 
kind that the Manual may be easily met with. 

Of course the first and most natural impres- 
sion, with which one approaches such a work 
as the Manual, is a conviction that it will con- 





tain all sorts of ingenious recipes for rendering 
the food which it is nece that those who 
are going to fast should partake of, in order to 
keep body and soul together, as unpalatable, 
and, in short, as nasty, as possible. e act of 
fasiing, or abstaining, can rationally be engaged 
in with but one object, and that object the 
mortifying and punishing of the flesh, by de- 
priving it of what gives it pleasure and gratifi- 
cation, and so checking that tendency to self- 
indulgence to which humanity is prone to 
yield. ‘It is possible to render this dish ex- 
ceedingly unpalatable without impairing its 
nutritious efficacy, by the introduction of a 
small amount of gum of assafoetida;” or “by 
mixing a salad with cod-liver oil instead of 
ordinary salad oil, its nutritive qualities will be 
increased, while all gratification in swallowing 
such an amount of uncooked vegetable matter 
as it is desirable to consume for the sake of pu- 
rifying the blood, will be completely avoided.” 
Suggestions of this kind one might expect to 
find in a work, on the preparation of food in- 
tended for use on days set apart for special 
mortification, and punishment of the flesh. 

But any simple student approaching the 
Manual with such ideas, will be a deal 
surprised after due examination of its contents. 
Indeed one would be almost disposed to think, 
after a thoughtful perusal of its pages, that the 
object with which the work was originally com- 
piled was that of dodging and evading the obliga- 
tion of celebrating certain seasons by engaging 
in acts of self-denial during their course. 

In plain English, then, this Cookery Manual 
for Days of Fasting and Abstinence, contains a 
number of recipes for rendering the food—the 
consumption of which is allowed by the church 
during penitential seasons, simply because the 
consumption of some food or other must be 
allowed—exceedingly palatable and delicious. 
The Manual publishes among its contents a 
list of twenty-three soups, twenty-seven ‘‘made 
dishes,” twenty-one “‘ modes of cooking eggs,” 
twenty vegetable preparations, thirty-four sauces, 
and no fewer than forty-three sweet dishes and 
puddings. In all of these cases the attempt is 
made to render the article of consumption as 
nice as—keeping within the letter of the law— 
is possible: while in some cases the directions 
given for the composing of certain special 
dishes are so suggestive of a delicious result 
as positively to make the mouth water. There 
is arecipe, for instance, for ‘‘ a vegetable soup,” 
which really reads like something so good that 
it should only be studied half an hour before 
dinner, and that with a certainty of having 
this very soup, and no other, at the beginning 
of the meal. It takes thirty-three lines of the 
Manual to describe the method of its construc- 
tion, so intricate is it; and finally the soup, 
after having been seasoned with all sorts of 
delicious spices, coaxed into mellowness with pre- 
viously fried vegetables, gently stimulated with 
cautious simmerings, and then revived with an 
influence of mushroom ketchup, is described as 
being “as well coloured, and nearly as good, 
as if made with gravy meat.” 
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Here, again, and still among the twenty- 
three soups—all of them delicious—is a com- 
pound for the mortification of the flesh which 
ry on surely have affected that object better, 
if there had been fewer nice things in it. It is 
called almond soup. The very name has a com- 
fortable and succulent sound, which is very 
inviting, while the directions for making it are 
suggestive of a rapturous result. ‘ Blanch and 
chop,” says the Manual, ‘‘ very fine, two ounces 
of almonds, boil them gently for an hour in 
a pint of milk, with an onion and a head of 
celery: then take out the latter, mix together 
a table-spoonful of flour and a little butter, 
add half a pint of milk, a little cayenne pepper, 
mace, and salt ; stir the soup on the fire till it 
has boiled a few minutes, add a little cream, and 
when it boils, serve it directly.” This haste in 
sending it up while in the very crisis of a boil 
is the culminating touch, and there is in the 
manner in which the point is urged, something 
little short of real artistic feeling. Such in- 
junctions as ‘serve it hot,” “it should be 
sent quite hot to table,” ‘it must not boil 
again”—this last after some momentous crisis 
—are phrases of constant recurrence in the 
treatise, and are urged with affecting vehe- 
mence, 

It would be pleasant, and profitable as well, 
no doubt, if space permitted, to linger over the 
directions for making lobster soup, ‘‘ with the 
flesh of two fine lobsters,” and gratifying addi- 
tions of ‘‘ grated lemon-peel, and anchovy, and 
cayenne, and the yolk of an egg,” or a soup of 
oysters, which, besides the precious shell-fish 
themselves, is to contain, among other comfort- 
able ingredients, the yolks of ten hard-boiled 
eggs, and of five raw ones, and which, as it 
approaches completion, is to be ‘stirred well 
one way,” and served to the anchorites, who are 
bent on keeping their Lent in the most orthodox 
manner, ‘“‘ when thick and smooth.” But we 
must not dwell too long on the soups. There 
are twenty-seven ‘‘made dishes,” some of which 
deserve a passing word, and to a few of which 
we beg particularly to call the attention of 
those sacrilegious persons who are in the habit, 
during Lent or Advent, of pampering their vile 
bodies with joints of plain meat, or even with 
nourishing chops and juicy steaks. Let such 
people cower with shame as they hear what 
other people put up with. They put up with 
‘“ oyster sausages,” in compounding which you 
are to ‘‘ beard your oysters and chop them very 
fine, to have ready a mixture of bread-crumbs, 
yolks of eggs, parsley, sweet marjoram, and 
seasoning to your taste ; to mix the whole well 
together into a thick paste, cut it into pieces 
the length and breadth of your finger ; fry the 
pieces a nice brown”—we must make things 
look nice at any rate for the poor anchorites— 
‘«put mashed potatoes in the centre of your dish, 
and the sausages all round.” Others mortify 
the flesh on ‘Parmesan cheese fritters,” con- 
fectioned thus : You ‘ boil some macaroni very 
tender, cut it very small, mix it with some 
grated Parmesan cheese and a little pepper and 
salt, take a little paste and roll some of the 





cheese in it, then roll it out thin, cut it with a 
round cutter, and put some of the cheese mix- 
ture between two rounds of the paste, egg and 
bread-crumb them, fry them in butter or olive 
oil, and serve in a napkin.” Such specimens of 
the unsavoury food which certain enthusiastic 
abstinents will bring themselves to endure, are 
so afflicting to think of, that the reader shall 
only be asked to dwell on one other specimen 
of the ‘‘ made dishes” described in this curious 
and instructive little volume. The consuming 
of lobsters seems to be an act of self-denial 
finding especial favour among the orthodox, and 
this particular dish, which we are about to con- 
sider, is composed mainly of the shell-fish in 
question. It is called ‘‘lobster pudding.” To 
make it properly, you must “pick the meat 
from a fresh lobster, and after pounding it in 
a mortar add a handful of bread-crumbs, two 
yolks of eggs welt beaten, two ounces of fresh 
butter, and salt and cayenne to your taste; 
then put it into a mould to boil for an hour, 
pound the red coral with a small spoonful of 
water ; mix this with melted butter, and pour 
it over the pudding. It should look quite red,” 
says the Manual, conceding again something to 
the eye’s gratification; and then he adds, as a 
finishing touch, “‘ garnish with claws and feelers.” 

The different modes of cooking eggs which 
are given in these ascetic pages, are in no 
respect behind the other recipes in the matter 
of savoury suggestion. What does the reader 
think, to take a specimen dish (compatible, let 
it be remembered, with strict fasting), of the 
following? ‘‘ Eggs with forcemeat balls. Take 
half a pound of bread-crumbs, and rub two 
ounces of butter into it, adding one ounce of 
onion, and a little lemon-thyme; season with 
cayenne, salt, and a little mace; add two eggs 
well beaten, and two table-spoonfuls of cream ; 
roll it into balls, fry them in butter, lay them 
on a flat dish, with three eggs boiled hard and 
cut in two; pour some brown sauce over the 
whole; and serve some brown sauce in a boat 
and some currant jelly.” Not a bad substitute, 
perhaps, for the cold mutton of which the or- 
thodox must not partake on any terms. 

Or, supposing the above not sufficiently 
savoury to console the faithful for their priva- 
tions in the matter of animal food, perhaps an 
‘‘Qnion omelette” might prove satisfactory. 
In order to prepare this penitential dish you 
are directed to ‘‘ take six small onions, slice 
them, and put them in a dish with butter, salt, 
and pepper, and bake them till tender; beat 
four eggs well, add a cupful of milk, a little 
salt, two ounces of bread-crumbs, and the sliced 
onions ; put all this intoa buttered pie-dish, and 
bake it in a moderately hot oven; serve with 
brown sauce.” 

One can imagine the possibility of concoct- 
ing a dinner from the pages of this Manual, 
which should be strictly in keeping with sack- 
cloth and ashes, and yet not wholly unsatis- 
factory to the human palate. The repast 
might commence with that vegetable soup of 
which it is affirmed, that when it is properly 
prepared it ‘‘is as well-coloured, and nearly as 
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good as if made with gravy meat.” This 
might be followed by the oyster sausages, 
described above, or by ‘pulled fish,” a prodi- 
gious composition of fish with “ all the bones 
taken out,” mixed with cream, and flavoured 
with ketchup and anchovy sauce, stewed with 
bread-crumbs, basted with butter, and sala- 
mandered “just before you serve it up.” ‘The 
pulled fish disposed of, a shift might be made 
to sustain nature on the lobster pudding, with 
which we have already made acquaintance, or 
some other of the “made dishes” of which 
there is, as we have seen, a choice of twenty- 
seven. Then there are the twenty-one egg 
preparations to fall back upon ; the “ curried 
eggs,” the “eggs with forcemeat balls,” the 
‘‘ cheese, shrimp, and oyster omelettes,” or the 
omelette prepared with macaroni, a very 
pleasing composition indeed, as described in 
the Manual. A course of vegetables—twenty 
modes to choose from—would come next. A 
potato pie made with potatoes sliced very 
thin, with chopped onions between each layer, 
with two ounces of fresh butter cut into little 
bits, with the yolks of four eggs boiled hard, 
covered close with puff-paste, a table-spoonful 
of mushroom ketchup being ‘“ poured in 
through a funnel,” and the whole baked for an 
hour and a half, might follow. This, or 
the dish known to ‘externs” as cauliflower 
‘au gratin,” and infinitely savoury, would do for 
a vegetable course, and would naturally be suc- 
ceeded by a selection from the forty-three sweet 
dishes to which the concluding pages of the 
Manual are devoted, and among which are in- 
cluded almond pudding ; apricot soufflé; Gene- 
voise paste; Italian cream; solid syllabub; anda 
host more of puddings and pies, and creams, 
and jellies, and cakes, and biscuits, each more 
ravishingly delicious than the other. Nor must 
it be forgotten, that to render all the different 
preparations of which this ‘‘maigre” dinner is 
composed more attractive than they are already 
made by the savoury nature of their integral 
parts, there is that remaining list of thirty- 
four sauces at the disposal of the group of 
ascetics who are punishing themselves around 
their imaginary board—Dutch sauce for fish, 
piquant sauces for the entrées, white sauces 
for vegetables, orange sauce or cream sauce for 
the sweets, and some besides which seem suited 
to anything or everything, and nice enough to 
render water-gruel itself a joyous compound. 
This ‘“‘ Lenten entertainment” would conclude 
with an anchovy toast, or a plate of devilled 
biscuits, for the preparation of each of which 
stimulating condiments, the Manual gives 
directions; the whole to be followed by any 
amount of good wine; it being expressly 
stated at the commencement of this curiously 
anomalous compilation that ‘ no fluids, unless 
such as by their quality or substance have the 
character of animal food,” are to be looked 
upon as breaking a fast. 

It is difficult to conceive, that people with or- 
dinarily constructed palates can by possibility 
look forward with any thing short of absolute 
satisfaction, to the approach of those particular 





seasons to which these good things are con- 
sidered appropriate. One cannot help pictur- 
ing to oneself the delight of the younger mem- 
bers of a family especially, when the maigre 
days are coming round, No more coarse, veiny 
shoulders of mutton, or greasy loins. No more 
suet puddings with thinly scattered raisins. 
“Now,” one can imagine these youngsters ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ now for the oyster sausages and the 
lobster puddings, the scollop macaroni and the 
shrimp omelette, the potato pie and the mar- 
malade pudding. Now for the savoury sauce 
with the fish, and the orange sauce with the 
sweets.” To say truth, it seems as if the author 
of the Manual himself were not always able to 
suppress some feeling of this kind. We have 
already observed his touching anxiety for the 
serving of everything in a comfortable condi- 
tion of heat, in order that it may reach the 
ascetics for whom he is providing, while at its 
best ; and a very cursory examination of the 
collection, will show that our author is quite 
as anxious that his dishes should lose no par- 
ticle of flavour that can be imparted to them, 
as that they should come to table piping hot, 
or icy cold, as the case may be. He oe 
openly of a certain composition made of 
pounded cheese as ‘ excellent,” and in treating 
of the best way of preparing anchovy toast, he 
says, of the last method suggested, that ‘it is 
still better” when fried in a particular manner 
which he mentions. Of one especial treatment 
of Jerusalem artichokes, too, he asserts that it 
is ‘‘ much admired,” which one would say was 
a reason for zof partaking of it on a fast day. 
This is a “ nice” dish for breakfast, is his candid 
—and, let us add, perfectly truthful—estimate 
of buttered eggs: while of another composition 
he opines that it “is a tasty dish for collation 
on fasting days,” which sentence, with its close 
juxtaposition of the words “ tasty” and ‘ fast- 
ing” may be taken as a thoroughly good speci- 
men of the volume. 

The word collation, mentioned above, may, 
perhaps, need a word of explanation for the 
benefit of the uninitiated. It is a dodgy, eva- 
sive sort of expression, and seems to be used 
to indicate a dodgy and evasive kind of repast. 
‘* Besides the principal meal,” says our Manual 
‘usually taken at noon, a collation is allowed 
in the evening. At the former, the quantity is 
not limited ; at the latter, the quantity (except 
on Christmas-eve, when it may be doubled) 
should not exceed eight ounces.” And then 
comes the following clause—a postscript not 
without significance. ‘‘For any reasonable 
cause, the collation may be taken at noon, and 
the principal meal in the evening.” In other 
words, you may have an eight-ounce luncheon 
(a good-sized egg weighs only two ounces and 
a half) in the middle of the day, and a dinner 
of unlimited quantity, and consisting of any of 
the good things enumerated in the pages of the 
Manual, at your usual dinner hour in the even- 
ing; and all this, by the exercise of a very 
moderate amount of dodging and evasion. 

Dodging and evasion everywhere. Let your 
hair shirt be made with the down from a kitten’s 
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skin, and it won't scratch. Let the knotted 
cords of F pd discipline be of worsted furniture 
cord, and it won't hurt. Let the fish which you 
are allowed to eat, be made into savoury cakes, 
and let your lentils be stewed in fresh cream, 
and so it may be brought about that you shall 
be a first-rate anchorite, without inflicting 
much torment on your flesh, and an ascetic of 
the highest order, without introducing anything 
but what is good and toothsome into your peni- 
tential diet. 





FATAL ZERO. 
A DIARY KEPT AT HOMBURG : A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 
CHAPTER XviI.—Oontinued. 

TEN 0’CLOCK.—How cool I can take up this 
pen and write, forming letters and words 
very carefully and neatly, and yet I am 
numbed, dulled, almost stupefied, and can 
imagine a mother who has heard of all her 
children being swept off at one coup. Ah! 


that word! Not growing frantic or mad, 
but being quite , I can even take out 
these notes, and count them... .. Yes, 


here is the total : 

Sixteen louis won back, all lost; lost, 
also, one hundred of Mr. Bernard’s money ; 
total loss of the night, one hundred and 
sixteen, besides the sixty lost before! This 
is the accurate sum. It does not matter 
what is left. 

I shall put down everything, so that it 
shall be all read hereafter by those whom 
it shall most concern—if there are any 
such. I am very glad I kept this diary so 
minutely, as it will show the gradual stages 
of the whole fall. God—God Almighty 
forgive me! What a fall! And my sancti- 
monious jumble of prayers before each act 
of theft—for so it is—theft and embezzle- 
ment. QO Pharisee, hypocrite! This was 
my piety and my prayers. O my poor, lost, 
loved little Dora, there is a gulf between 
us now, wider than the sea between Calais 
and Dover. A letter (I never see these 
letters now, except by accident, my eyes 
are growing so dim). I see—from the 
banker himself. Nothing could be better. 
He will be in Homburg himself to-morrow 
at two, and will call at my lodgings to re- 
ceive his money. He hopes I will be 
punctual this time, as he has some very 
important business with me, owing to a 
letter he received from Mr. Bernard. He 
is glad to find that I had been too late 
to get a letter of credit, as it would not be 
wanted. Quite right and proper—every- 
thing is coming gradually to a head. I 
must sit on here calmly till morning, and 
look at the situation; and I am as- 
tonished how calmly I can do it. I must 
do something, it matters not what, and 





don’t in the least care; but still something 
must be chosen as a course. The felon 
always decides on a course, either to fly, 
or give himself up, or make confession. 
Which of the two last would be the sim- 
plest? .... 

Madness, crime, folly, embezzlement! 

O Dora, Dora! I hold my temples with 
my hands pressed close. I could cast my- 
self on the ground, and roll in the dust. 
O Heavens fall on me and cover me! Yet 
it was insanity. Devilish fingers—not 
mine—were tearing the notes from my 
pocket. As they fluttered away for ever 
it seemed to me the only way to stop them 
was to clutch at them. There, I hear a 
step—it is Grainger. ‘ 

Midnight.—I can still write it all quite 
calmly and leisurely, for I am determined 
all the stages of this business shall go down 
minutely. It will make such a record, 
and may, perhaps, be of use to others. 

I am so glad to see a face that is familiar ; 
and when he asks will I come out and sit 
under the colonnade, I agree mechanically. 

“So you have been sent supplies of 
money?” hesaid. ‘ That D’Eyncourt told 
me he saw you sowing your louis thickly, 
putting down likea man. Have you come 
in for a fortune ?” ' 

“No,” I said. 

“Then how did you manage it ?” 

“ Don’t worry me now with questions,” 
I said; “don’t for God’s sake !” 

“OQ I see, I understand—a delicate 
matter. And I don’t want to pry into 
any man’s affairs. However, as you have 
money, perhaps you would let me have my 
little loan, or rather—D’ Eyncourt.” 

“ D’Eyncourt! What do you mean?” I 
said. 

’ “T say his money. Why, were you pas- 
toral enough to suppose that a poor devil 
like me could lend money? No; I asked 
him for you, and pressed it, too. What 
friend, I’d like to know, goes borrowing for 
a friend ?” 

“You did this,” I said, covering my 
face: “yet it is only one more gulf of de- 
gradation.” 

“‘ Degradation! Then pay him at once. 
Here, put it in my hands, or pay him your- 
self.” 

“Yes, yes. He must be paid.” 

“ Yes he must, if he hasn’t gone telling 
it about. But my good friend,” he added 
slowly, “if he is only to be paid in a certain 
way, that is by diverting other funds ——” 

“ You are going too far, Grainger. What 
are you speaking to me in this way for? Do 
you see the stateITamin? Do you want to 
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send me out into the street raging, frantic, 
or to those woods yonder ?—take care !” 

“Oh, folly!” he said, “I want to do 
nothing so foolish. What object is it to 
me what you do? I do see the state you 
are in, and therefore, if I may give you a 
bit of advice, I-would take care, I would, 
indeed. You are in a very ticklish way. 
Tell me honestly what you have lost. Two 
hundred, D’Eyncourt said.” 

“Something under that,” I answered. 
“ But it is all one.” 

“That is as you look at it,” he an- 
swered. “The dock isn’t one.” I started 
at this ugly word. “TI tell you what,” he 
said eagerly, “ this is a matter you can’t 
get over in this way. You must do some- 
thing, my friend, then, desperate or not; 
@ man in your situation can’t be nice. 
Halloo, Stopford—come from Zero ?” 

“T wish I had; I am running home for 
some cash. Why Zero hasn’t been heard 
of since five o’clock. As I live, no.” 

“ Now is the time,” said Grainger, leaping 
up. “Come in all of us, or it will be too 
late.” 

Was this a call or an inspiration? I did 
not much care now. Yet I went in with 
them. There was a vast crowd stooping 
over; Grainger elbowed his way to the 
table. “Pas de Zéro encore?” he said 
familiarly to the croupier. The other 
answered gruffly, “No.” 

Every one was “piling on the agony,” 
as a man called it, for it seemed certain 
that the overdue Zero must arrive, every 
moment. Here were ten, twenty, thirty 
louis on, and here were men increasing 
their stake every moment. There was the 
awful sense of contagion, which the mere 
looking on produces; it made me tremble 
with a sense that I was helpless and could 
not resist, and yet I was calm. Grainger 
had clutched my arm. 

“ Think of what I said; this is an ugly 
business, the rope and the dock, my friend. 
Here’s a chance of a reprieve, and you're 
a fool if you don’t try it. As well suffer 
for a sheep as for a lamb.” 

This coarse allusion embodied whatever 
was floating in my mind. He was only 
right to speak so, for I had, of course, 
forfeited all title to any but the plainest 
speaking. The strangest thing was the 


| calm way in which I could look at, and 


measure the situation so accurately. He 
was right—a few louis more or less did not 
lessen or increase my crime. And even 
the man I had so basely injured would ap- 
prove of my investing a trifle, as it were, 


to get him back what I had robbed him of. 





That is tie correct word. In a moment I 
resolved to use five or seven louis for this 
purpose. I took out a hundred-franc 
note and presented it to be changed by the 
croupier, with the usually suspiciousalacrity. 
He looked up at my facesuspiciously, but this 
was only my suspicion. They look at every 
one’s face to whom they pay their vile and 
deceptive courtesies. i wonder how I go 
through all this so calmly. But it will 
only be for a short time longer. And as I 
sit here, I vow to that Heaven I have so 
outraged, I meant well in this last stage of 
my villany. I put down my gold piece, and 
scarcely found room. I did not go through 
the hyprocrisy of a prayer. It disappeared, 
I put down again. “It must come this 
time,” said Grainger. It flew away. A 
third, a fourth, a fifth—“D—n! d—y—sh!” 
I heard some such mutterings from 
Grainger, whose own silver had been going 
too. In these curses—I shall conceal 
nothing—I half joined. This devilish ob- 
stinacy, I would like to meet with ob- 
stinacy as fiendship. Then it for the first 
time struck me, even if this wonder- 
ful fortune occurred to me, what a beg- 
garly return it would be—just thirty-five 
pieces, which would not near indemnify. 
A devilish obstinacy, I said again. I felt a 
sort of rage, and fury as devilish, and as 
I say an obstinacy, that would have made 
me put down everything, take a knife, gash 
my arm, let the blood stream out on their 
cursed board, if they wanted that! A soul’s 
eternal fate—they would not care, for it is 
not to be made into money. They leave 
that to him whose business it is properly. 
©? pd Every one round me is saying it 
must come up in three or four coups more. 
There are many damp brows round me, but 
mine is strangely cool. No sign of it; but 
they shall not beat me. They don’t know 
whom they have to deal with; five this 
time, and five gone. The grey-headed 
croupier says he never recollects such a 
thing, but he will bet “ it will arrive within 
ten minutes.” Every one still piling. So 
shall I, by the Heaven above me. I am too 
far gone to draw back, and here are three 
hundred-franc notes—it is too slow chang- 
ing them. Oh, vile, vile, wretches to have 
brought me to this, to have drawn me into 
these toils! The curse of the wretched 
and the ruined, of the widows and wives, 
and children that turn out wicked, follow 
you, and stifle you on your death-beds! 
May your gilded rooms and your painted 
roofs come tumbling on you in ruins; may ° 
your—but I must go on, and tell all 
calmly. It is no use counting the notes to 
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see what is left. I think I must have out 
about five hundred pounds more in this 
frightful combat. It was no use going 
on from sheer stolidity, and for a fiendish 
wish that they should not get all. I began 
to stop; Grainger had long since lost all. 
“ Give me some money,” he said ; “I shall 
go on while I have a franc left on the face 
of God’s earth.” 

“There,” I said calmly, “there is one 
last note, five hundred francs; after that 
the curtain may come down.” 

Oh, I did gasp a prayer at that awful mo- 
ment. “QO merciful God,” I said, “‘ have 
pity, have mercy, see what depends on this 
and spare mé, save me—the most abject and 
guilty of your creatures, and I swear——”’ 
lt came up “premier,” as if to mock me, 
and I fell back almost from the table. 

Grainger had caught me by the arm. 
“You are not going, after all that mone 
thrown away ? Are you mad, or half-witted, 
or do you want to be hung? Come back, 
you fool; I tell you it must come in the 
next two or three times.” 

“Not another franc shall they get,” I 
said, looking at him desperately. “ Let me 
go home—anything, or let me fall down 
here and die among these villains.” 

A sudden rustle and half ejaculation. 
The click, and the sharp voice of the 
croupier, “ Zzro!” It had come at last, 
like the shower of rain, long prayed for in 
the desert. 

“You fool,” whispered Grainger, “you 
deserve tt !”” 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Tue shower of rain, indeed, on every 
spot, save my dry, dusty heart. It was a 
pile of gold, and the paying out took long. 
I could look on. I saw it all done, then 
walked out into the open air. Not to think 
of what was to be done. Ah! There was 
nothing to be done, but to get away, to go 
through the first necessary process of shut- 
ting out all sympathies, affection. Dora,—I 
have finished with all that, now and for ever- 
more. Qh, is there pity in heaven, or in- 
dulgence or mercy? No, no—that was no 
chance that made me stop exactly at that 
moment. It was design, punishment. I 
was handed over to those vile torturers. 
My God in Heaven, what have I done to 
deserve all this? What wretch, the vilest 
of sinners, could be punished, crushed, de- 
stroyed for ever, with such refined tor- 
tures. 

. ... Theard steps behind me. It was 
Grainger tramping up to me. His eyes were 
full of fury and impatience. 

“ A nice business you have made of it,” 





he said. “What have you lost of the 
money that was entrusted to you?” I did 
not answer. “TI say, what have you lost of 
the stolen money—half?” 

“ Say nearly all,” I replied. 
will know pretty soon.” 

“T daresay. And to think that you 
might have it all in your pocket now. 
Does that add to your reflections ?” 

“ Don’t weary me now, Grainger,” I 
said; “let me go home.” 

And all the fine 


“ Don’t weary you! 
preaching, the prayers! This is the end 


of it! Lecturing me! Infernal effrontery, 
by God!” 
“You are right, Grainger. 
frontery, and hypocrisy also.” 
“ And so clever, too, with your directions 
and advice, and superior knowledge of the 
game. 
growing fury. “So you thought yourself 
all your life, and when you beat me about 
her. By God I have beaten you this time, 
and beaten you well! Time brings round 
everything if we only wait.” 
Nothing could astonish me, or disturb 
me now; but I looked at him steadily. 
“Oh, you may look as you will, but I 
planned it well. Planned it, every step of 
it, from the first day to the present. Were 
you fool enough to think I could forgive 
ou, or forget you, or forget her? By 
ae though, I never thought it would 
end in this way, I never dreamed it would 
end so satisfactorily. Go home now and 
sleep, my friend ; Zero did it for me.” 
So I am fool as well as villain, and am 
a little surprised. But the close of all 
which must come— And here I find a square 
envelope, large and with “Services Télé- 
hiques” written on it. Not ill! 
dead ! 
and misfortune. 
here, and take its place in this odd record. 


“ The world 


It was ef- 


Clever, indeed,” he added, with | 


Not | 
Oh that would be the real terror | 
Tt shall go in | 











“I have just heard that Mr. Bernard | 


leaves to-morrow morning suddenly, and 
they tell me is going to Germany, about 
some money transaction. I think it right 
to tell you this. What canit mean? O, 
do be careful. I shall write to-night. 

“ Your Dora.” 


This is better—things are improving. || 


I am glad he suspects, and is coming. 
Grainger, I suppose, wrote to tell him. I 
shall give myself up to him, to do as he 
likes with, or—who knows what may happen 
before he comes. ... . It is not cruelty to 
abandon her. If I stayed she must be 
abandoned all the same. The jail— the 
dock—before that was reached, it would all 
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kill her. Better for me to glide away 
quietly, and save her this—that might kill 
her too; but there would be no disgrace, 


| and Mr. Bernard would be indulgent—as 


regards his tongue at least. 

O, I long to be going. I want rest—rest 
—rest—for in this mind here, about this 
heart, are caldrons boiling, fires raging, and 
engines working: I could not go on with 
that. A day or two more would be the 
utmost. 

. I have just counted out these 
notes, about seven hundred pounds gone— 
embezzled. O, demons, furies, be proud of 
your work! You with the rakes and 
cards are hell’s own precious emissaries ; 
but no, this is not the time—I have done 
with all that. I must look forward a day 


| or two, and plan a little carefully before I 


go down to those who have bought my 
wretched soul. O, why did I not die at 
my desk and leave an innocent name to my 
sweet, my lost Dora! Here is her little 
picture again, her smooth hair and snowy 
dress, and her shy smile, and look of sur- 


| prise. Shall I tear it, as I could tear out my 


ownvile heart? Whenyou read these frantic 
words, these ravings of your guilty hus- 
band, whose vanity and folly have brought 
him to this, O, I would give all the chances 
of my vile soul to be released from the 
fiery furnace, and standing by looking 
down on you. And that prayer, which I 
did say— But what use are prayers now ? 
. « -« Morning—lI never slept last night 
. and I think sat in that place until 
Then I went 
out to walk; such a lovely calm sunrise, so 
still and solemn and hushed, like the morn- 
The honest creatures 
in their blouses, who till the soil here and 
bring in marketing, are asleep or just rous- 
ing themselves. The gaudy looking hotels 
are bathed in slumber. Then the sloping 
Kiesleffstrasse and the balcony in which I 
so often see the young and pretty girl, de- 
coying the doves and sparrows with crumbs. 
There is the Victoria Hotel and the Russie 
and the Quatre Saisons, all shut and solemn 
as jails. There is the money-lender’s, “ a 
Bank,” he calls himself, and the post which 
brings and carries misery, and agonised 
And there is the great 
red sandstone temple of play, every stone 
of which has cost hearts and lives, and 
worlds of ruin and agonies. As I pass by 
I leave them my last hearty Curse ; on them, 
their administrations, their familiars, and 
their blood-won money, their works, and 
their pomps. God, in his justice who has 
dealt so rigorously with me, may he deal 


-fession of the whole. 





with them, and not delay the reckoning 
too late ! 

- As the place wakes up, I have 
come in again; but I cannot sit down or 
stop. I must be in motion. If I am not, 
my heart and soul begin their work again, 
and I shall die in agony. But I have my 
own plan for dying. The poor wretch that 
blew his brains out over their numbers, 
must have discomposed them sorely. It 
was not so bad a way to spitethem. That 
blood should surely call to Heaven for 
vengeance. 

.... Thave been up the hills, out 
among the woods, walking, rushing about, 
flying from myself. Mr. Bernard ought 
to be here by the midday train. I will 
tell the other to come back at the same 
time; and to them both I will make con- 
And then, after 
that However, all in good time. 
Here is the packet of these fatal notes— 
what remains, at least—so neatly tied up, 
with a short letter. No tears and ridi- 
culous theatrical repentance. I am going 
to pay a price sufficient for all that—a 
heavy reckoning; so I may leave out all 
that. Surely I am to enter on a long 
eternal period of penal servitude, and with 
no commutation. Everything is in order. 
A letter to Dora? No, no. Better sepa- 
rate all that finally from yesterday. I 
am not worthy to address a line to her. 
She is lost to me for ever, and ever, and 
evermore! They, they—those demons— 
have torn me from her! 

The day is sultry hot, but not so sultry 
as the furnaces inside here at my heart. 
The engine is working furiously, and will 
not let me rest a moment in one spot. I 
must go out, and out again, into the sun, 
into the raging sun. This morning is like 
a dull long night, and I seem to be tossing 
on a pillow. Goon, goon, moveon! But 
there is stolid oppressive monotony about 
it. It is an hour yet from noon, when this 
tin, begins. 

.. I have come back to my room 
again, where the woman of the house comes 
to persecute me. I suppose fearful about 
her rent. What does she want, then ? 
For God’s sake, then, let her go, and leave 
me in peace ! 

This ridiculous diary, as I turn it over; 
what folly, what complacency, and, O, what 
happiness! And yet I meant well — at 
least, I think I did. How am I to tell 
now? .... O, hours, go by, and end 
this. . . . I shall not stay pent within 
these four white walls. They seem crush- 
ing me in—stifling. . . . 1 must walk, 
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move, walk about. That is the only thing 
to save me for an hour or so. 

Here I have been ont, and am back 
again but the hot monotony goes on. 

How slowly the hours are going 
by! ! The train must be i in; and they must 
have arrived. I shall this straight 
into my bedroom now, and beside it I 

lace this little bottle, so convenient and so 
set Lucky I bought it. Sweet little 
executioner, too decent and genteel almost 
for a felon like me. Was there ever such 
impunity—to escape that richly-deserved 
aay cropping, penal servitude, the num- 

r, and the mask, and the twenty years ! 
Richly deserved ! ‘And yet have I not been 
something of a poor victim, weak in his 
own folly? Mercy, O, mercy for me! O 
my sweet Dora! I must, I must break 
through that resolution, and write some- 
thing—a word. Lost love. . But what 
can I say? The wretched Othello, he 
gave a sort of message—once—just before 
he was about a 


a ‘ou in your — 
When you shall these uniuck Jo" Sooke sola ‘ 


— of me as I am; nothing aoa ay 
set down aught in malice: then must you speak 


Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought, 
Perplexed in the extreme. 

Yes, “being wrought,” I say piteously, 
let that be considered! Not that I dare 
want mercy; why should it be given to 
me? But who was ever so cruelly wrought, 
tortured, wrung, hunted on to ruin and 
death? Othello, poor soul ! 


I remember the night we were at the 
theatre, and heard the unhappy wretch. 


It seemed to be real life. O, sultry hours, 
advance, advance, and end all ! 1 They must 
. have begun their play by this. Is it sinful 


‘to wish them one last curse, that may 





“It whelm them all together? But what have 


I to do with sinners or sinful? Then let 
the Judgment follow them, as it has fol- 
lowed me—sharp, swift, eternal ! 

What! a cab clattering to the door! 
Heavens! They are upon me at last! 
Light is breaking in the cloud. All in 
good time. 

Now to get ready, and play my part with 
some little dignity. Dignity! Fine dignity 
indeed !. - No, it is only the banker. 

. There, I have stolen in here again. 
I cannot sit and talk with him. 
could I tell him. Much better wait until 
both are present together, and to both 


Neither|.... 





I can then tell all. They will go to 
the window, I suppose, and call in scme 
one, or Mr. Bernard will send himself 
for a policeman in a spiked helmet. How 
little he knows. I don’t want to baffle him, 
or what they call the ends of justice. I 
shall atone for all, never fear, but in my, 
own way..... O, some one send money ! 
let there be some miracle wrought, to save 
my name from the felony! It may be 
merged, though, in the wretchedend. .. . . 
There! another cab..... It must be 
Bernard. He has arrived, and is coming up 
the stairs. Now, now. Heaven compose me, 
just for two minutes! Give me strength, 
God of Heaven, whose laws I am about to 
outrage! But there is, there may be, 
mercy, and the world has dealt with me, O! 
so hardly. Tell him all calmly; nothing 
extenuate, like the wretched Othello; and 
then, when he pours out his furious re- 
proaches, and turns. to send for his police, 
take this out; have it down in a second. 
Tell him “I have deceived the senate.” 
No, no, indeed no; but choose that precious 
moment to beg, beg for her. O Dora, sweet 
one; come in here, loved picture, in here, 
next to this vile heart. Let them find it 
How strange he does not 
come up! Hark! There is his step at last. 
Put this in my pocket—now, now for the 
last scene .... or wait—better take it 
at once—who knows what may interfere ? 
There. How strange—how horrible! Judg- 
ment is signed, and signed for ever. Yet I 
wouldn’t go back. Yes, tap away at the 
door. Come in, Mr. Bernard. What is 
this? I cannot go to you—now—come in, 
or it will be too late. The waiter—the 
waiter with a note. But I have done with 
notes. But whose hand is this—it seems 
so dim. Why, not Dora’s? 


“Our cousin is dead, suddenly, from a 
fall from his horse. You know what a 
change that makes to us. Money, lands, 
everything is ours and my darling’s. O! 
can you bear a surprise? But don’t be 
alarmed, or agitated. Think of what would 
please you most! I started from Datchley 
yesterday with Mr. Bernard. We travelled 
all night. We are here. J am below, 
waiting, waiting to fling myself into your 
arms. May I come up to you?” 

What is this? I hear her voice outside! 
O God Almighty ... forgive... 
forgive ! 

THE END OF FATAL ZERO. 
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